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NOTES ON SOME REMNANTS OF MEDLEVAL BURGUNDY.* 
By Percy Scorr Wortuineton [-1.|, M.A. Oxon. 


F in this Paper time compels me to deal with a few prominent architectural features 
only, it is not that the subject is more than just touched upon, or that I would have 
you think that the country which, for convenience, I call Burgundy has no other 
claims to notice than the interest of its architecture. I need only mention the Jura 

Mountains to disabuse any one of this idea; and, unlike many parts of France, the Cote 
d’Or and the district of Le Morvan are hilly and wooded, the towns and villages most pictur- 
esque, the river scenery as pretty as you may find. Besides this, the people are pleasant and 
hospitable, their cuisine excellent, and their wine superb. For artist and literary man, as well 
as for architect, there is ample interest. 

Under the term Burgundy I do not include that part of France only with which we asso- 
ciate the name to-day, but all that country in France or Switzerland which was subjected to 
Burgundian influences. The different Burgundies are confusing, and, as kingdom, or duchy, or 
county, cover different areas and play different parts in history; but their earlier architecture 
has common features, and may be regarded as having a common descent. 

A large part of the territory covered at various times by the three Burgundies, known as 
the kingdom, duchy, and county of Burgundy, was invaded in the fifth century by Teutonic 
hordes from the German forests, who settled in the south-eastern parts of Gaul—roughly 
speaking, that part lying between the Rhone, the Mediterranean, and the Alps. In the time 
of Charlemagne, Burgundy was an independent kingdom, extending between the Rhone, the 
Saone, and the Alps, and, of all the Frankish kingdoms, was alone in being ruled by a prince 
not of the Carlovingian dynasty. In spite, however, of this dynastic isolation, the Byzantine 
influence, the introduction of which into the Western Empire Viollet-Le-Duc has taught us 
was due to the energy and enthusiasm of the great Emperor, found here fruitful soil; and, in 
combination with that of the old Roman civilisation and of the barbarian settlers, formed 
as distinct an early style as was developed in any of the architectural divisions of France. 
When, in the thirteenth century, the growth of national life in the establishment of the com- 
munes and the enfranchisement of the towns, together with all the other influences at work, 
had, to a certain extent, broken down the provincialism which had hitherto existed, the 
builders of Burgundy still retained their identity as a separate school. It is, however, 
principally with the old kingdom that we are concerned, and not with the later divisions of 
county and duchy, the former of which corresponded to the Transjurane country of earlier 
days, and which was transferred from the Empire to the French Crown, finally becoming the 
Canton de Vaud when handed over to the Swiss by Napoleon. The latter, originally Cisjurane 

* Read as a Sessional Paper before the Leeds and York- revised by the author for this Jourvan. The illustrations 
shire “Allied] Society on the 13th January 1896, and since are from sketches by the author. 
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Burgundy, was governed by the great House of Valois, and was a fief of the French Crown. 
Of the architecture of Cisjurane and Transjurane Burgundy respectively, we may take the 
abbey churches of Vezelay and Romainmotier as examples. 

What, then, was the origin of that architecture, and what the traditions and social condi- 
tions to which it owes its existence? We look back to the days when the Roman settlements 
in this part of the Empire were alarmed by the reports that vast hordes of barbarians were 
descending through the pinewoods to threaten their possessions. Hallam, speaking of this 
irruption, says : 

When the tribes from Germany and the neighbouring countries poured down upon the Empire 
and began to form permanent settlements, they made a partition of the lands in the conquered pro- 
vinces between themselves and the original possessors. The Burgundians and Visigoths took two-thirds 
of their respective conquests, leaving the rest to the Roman proprietors. Each Burgundian was 
quartered, under the gentle name of guest, upon one of the former tenants, whose reluctant hospitality 
confined him to the smaller portion of his estate. 

Here, then, we have the beginning of a new state of things —the old respectability startled 
out of its classic decay, the Roman citizen forced to live peaceably beside the new Bohemianism, 
and to intermarry with the newcomers, who bring fresh life, and blood, and traditions to pre- 
vent utter stagnation. With a more settled life, however, are taken over more civilised 
methods ; among them methods of building, which lingered long and died hard. Now things 
had not shaken down very long, when a further invasion of the country took place ; this time, 
however, bringing peaceful and civilising influences. St. Benedict, from his monastery at 
Monte Casino, began to push his monks northwards into Lombardy, and thence over the Alps. 
These monks brought with them Christianity and thieving-—thieving not from men but from 
the gods; for chief among the traditions of the early Christian builders was that which pre- 
scribed as fair game and quarry any pagan building from which they could get materials for 
their own. Retaining the Basilican plan, they still kept to classic methods of construction 
and detail, using columns of different shapes and sizes, or capitals where they could get no 
columns, to build bodily into their churches. Thus in Burgundy, as in other parts of the 
south and south-east of France, we get a strange mixture, the classical feeling of which is so 
marked in such churches as those at Alet, Tournus, or Vézelay. 

Burgundy, perhaps because it afforded convenient and fruitful country as near head- 
quarters as possible upon this side the Alps, became from the first the centre of monasticism 


in France, and there rose during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries a series of 


ecclesiastical buildings, larger and almost of more importance than any other series of their 
kind in Franee, or, indeed, in Western Europe. After that time, as elsewhere, churches of the 
larger size rose more commonly above the episcopal palace than the abbot’s lodging, representing 
communal rather than monastic religion; and the monks, having fulfilled their mission, saw 
their great power depart and their place taken by the universities and the bishops. Such 
cathedrals as Sens, Auxerre, and Troyes became the monuments of their times, as Cluny, 
fomainmotier, Tournus, Vezelay, Pontigny, Citeaux, Fontenay, and many other abbeys had 
been of theirs. 

The general arrangement of the Burgundian church calls for little comment except in one 
particular. The village churches, with their white wails and red roofs, are simple buildings, 
often without aisles, but generally having a semicircular apse. The more important churches 
have generally a crypt, and often a lady-chapel, as described later. The crypt, which took 
the place of the martyr’s tomb under the tribune or apse of the Italian basilica, is, of 
course, a common heritage in Western Europe, but those in Burgundy are often of early date, 
and of the type found at Saint-Denis, near Paris. That at Saint-Germain, Auxerre, is 
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particularly interesting, forming an underground church, built in the ninth century, with 
central chapel surrounded by an ambulatory, the columns of which are exceedingly classical 
in detail, with Ionic volutes for capitals, and quaint frescoes and carvings; while at Saint- 
Benigne, at Dijon, was found a unique development in the tomb of the saint, with its four- 
storeyed circular chapel, illustrated in Viollet-Le-Due’s Dictionnaire and Sommerard’s -{rts 
du Moyen Age. 

Having made mention of Saint-Benigne, Dijon, it may be worth while perhaps, for the 
sake of those who may not have studied this part of French architectural history, to describe 
it shortly, since it has not only the distinction of standing alone in Western Europe, but also 
of having formed the foundation of a theory. It is no longer in existence, so I cannot 
speak to it from personal knowledge, but the authorities are sufficiently good to show that it 
was a three-storeyed circular chapel, built apparently upon the model of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, with a central circular nave surrounded by vaulted galleries at the levels of the 
crypt, the choir, and the triforium. It thus formed a great apsidal chapel, as seen from the 
church, from which it was separated only by a ring of columns: it was lighted, like the 
Pantheon, from a circular eye above the well. Opening out of the rotunda towards the eastern 
end was the vault which contained the remains of St. Benigne, which were visited by such 
numbers of pilgrims as to make it necessary to erect this great circular chapel for their 
accommodation. Fergusson * gives the plan, and holds that the idea of the cheret was taken 
from this arrangement. 

The feature, however, to which I want to draw particular attention and to devote some 
space is the narthex, or penitents’ porch, as it has been called, which became a most im- 
portant part of the Burgundian abbey. These porches are placed always at the west end of 
the monastery church, and are of two storeys, forming apparently the facade of the church, 
and consisting generally of a gable flanked by two towers (the two storeys), and one or 
three doors entering the ground floor. They form, in fact, two storeved churches in advance 
of the nave, each floor vaulted with its nave and aisles, except where the nave is carried up 
to the roof with galleries round, as at Vezelay. The porch communicates with the church 
proper by one or three doors, and on the upper floor is an altar placed ina balcony open 
to both church and narthex. From this point congregations in nave and narthex could be 
addressed. 

The idea is, I suppose, derived from the narthex of the Romanesque basilicas and 
Byzantine churches, and was brought by the monks from their Italian homes, to serve the 
same purposes as of old-—that is, for the use of penitents who might not enter the church— 
though, as time went on and the size and magnificence of the abbey increased, the narthex 
too developed, and no doubt served other purposes as well. 

Mr. William White, F'.S.A., in a Paper read some years ago,t held that the celebrated 
galilee at Durham was erected as the Consistory Court of the Bishop. Instances of the 
single-storey narthex occur too in Burgundy; and the beautiful little church at Saint-Pere- 
sous-Vézelay has one which bears a certain similarity to the Durham porch, though it is 
of much later date than the times of Bishop Pudsey or Thomas-a-Becket, who spent some 
time at Véezelay. Still, in their days, civil and military connection with Burgundy was close, 
and ecclesiastical visits to this part of France, both voluntary and compulsory, were not 


* History of Architecture (1893 edit.), vol. ii. p. 75. Vézelay ; of the Church of Paray-le-Monial, near Autun ; 





{ See Transactions, Vol. VI. N.S. p. 141: “ The Galilee 
‘of Durham Cathedral: its Name and Nature,” by 
William White [F.., F.S.A. See also, pp. 153-164 (foot- 
note}, a description of the objects and orthodox uses of 
the western porch or ante-nave of the Abbey-Church of 


of the Church of Pontigny, near Auxerre; of the Church 
of Romainmotier; and of churches in Italy, Spain, and 
Central Syria—all illustrated with plans. sections, eleva 
tions, &c.—by the Editor [Sec. R.I.B.A. of the Trans 
ACTIONS. 
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infrequent ; so that, whatever the precise purpose for which our English example was built, 
its conception may well have been based upon the Cluniac narthex, which may also have 
been used for secular purposes connected with monastic government. But the disposition 
and size of such adjuncts to the church as are found at Cluny, Romainmotier, Vézelay, 
or Tournus show that the primary motive was that of a porch, so large, however, that they 
must have served some ulterior object. It is probable, as I have said, that they were 
reserved for penitents; and it is possible that the upper part with its altar may have taken 
the place of the eso-narthex of the Romanesque basilica, while such buildings would be 
convenient when a king and his court, or nobles and their vassals, sought the hospitality 
of a monastery, or pilgrims resorted there in too great numbers to be admitted in a body to 
the shrine. It is noticeable that the Cluniac order, marked during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries for the grandeur of their homes and luxury of their life, almost invariably attached 
such porches to their larger churches, while the Cistercians—reformed Cluniacs—reverting 
as they did to greater simplicity in details and habits, constructed theirs more nearly upon 
the long and narrow Italian or Byzantine type, as was seen in the Abbey of Clairvaux, of 
which a plan is given in Viollet-Le-Due’s Dictionnaire. 

An early and interesting example of the Swiss Burgundian church is found at the little 
village of Romainmotier—a building well known to all who have studied the architecture of the 
Canton de Vaud. Many will remember the journey through the Jura to Lausanne, and the 
descent through the Valley of the Orbe. The train has almost left the hills when it stops at 
the roadside station of Croy, whence a quarter of an hour’s walk brings you to a village 
whose quaint picturesyue street nestles about the stream, with the mountains and pine-woods 
overhanging it. ‘This is Romainmotier. A gateway leads through the belt of houses into a 
large courtyard, in which are some remnants of an old Benedictine monastery, with its church 
heavy and massive, and evidently—with the exception of a graceful porch of the thirteenth and 
a square east end of the fourteenth century—of great age. 

As to the date of the church there is no absolute certainty. The monks are said to have 
settled here in the seventh century, and the date given for the completion of the church is 753. 
If this be correct, we have a genuine Carlovingian church, with choir, nave, and narthex 
complete, the latter being later in date than the original church, and the choir altered from 
the original plan, which probably had three apses instead of the present square end. The 
narthex here is quite typical—rude in appearance, with very small windows, and attached 
pilasters of classical character terminating under the eaves-course. Its original form is now 
altered internally, the arcades being walled up, so that the church is entered by a passage, and 
the side aisles make excellent stores for the village chemist. Externally, with the exception 
of the later porch and some massive buttresses, it looks almost more ancient than the church, 
whose picturesque mass, its decoration reminding one of the Rhenish churches, is crowned 
by a syuare tower at the crossing, with glass tiled spire. Internally, the nave arcade con- 
sists of the rudest of cireular columns, their capitals just chamfered from the square at the 
angles, carrying arches with square soffits. Under the crossing is a dome carried on pen- 
dentives. A reminiscence of Classical or Byzantine work and Roman influence is clearly 
visible in two columns of curious form which stand on either side of the choir; their capitals 
so closely resemble those of the Corinthian order that, if they were not stolen from some 
pagan building—the place was of course a Roman station, and boasts remains of the im- 
perial occupation—they were copied from Classical models. The church is indeed typically 
Burgundian in most respects, and of a very early date, though the original roof has been 
replaced by a stone vault carried on corbelled vaulting shafts, and its original eastern termi- 
nation altered. 
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In many of the early churches we have another reminiscence of Classical times in the 
columns. They are not piers, but monolithic columns, a construction which was even con- 
tinued into later periods, as in the thirteenth-century choir at Vezelay, and the Lady Chapel 
at Auxerre. The nave arcade at Tournus is a good example again, with capitals of a primitive 
description ; indeed, the whole church has interesting features, and comes early in the list of 
Burgundian churches, having been begun in 1009. Here, again, we have a most complete 
double-storeyed narthex, illustrated in Sommerard’s Arts du Moyen Age, and a curious system 
of vaulting: the nave is divided by longitudinal 
and cross arches into square compartments, each 
of which is roofed by a barrel-vault thrown across 
it in the direction of the length of the church. 

Of Cluny itself, the mother abbey of the great 
Burgundian monastic system, as indeed of that of 
France before St. Bernard came upon the scene, 
this is no place to speak, since scarcely a trace of 
it is left, though I can show one or two views of it 
from old prints, and a restoration of its huge church 
and dependent town, with lines of encircling walls 
and towers. But we have no bad substitute to study 
in the church at Vézelay, of which a careful exa- 
mination should be made. 

At La Roche, a junction about half-way be- 
tween Paris and Dijon, one takes train on the line 
to Auxerre and Avallon. It trails its long length 
through the undulating vine-clad hills, crossing and 
recrossing the brown-red waters of the Cure, on the 
banks of which cluster the white villages with their 
red roofs, and picturesque bridges, and whispering 
poplars, until the little station of Sermizelles is 
reached. Here the diligence may arrive some time 
to take you back to Vézelay, six miles off. The 
town, when once you get on the way, is always 
before you on the summit of an abrupt hill, pro- 
jecting like a headland into the valley ; and as you 
fare slowly along its girdle of walls and trees, its 
houses jostling one another above them, and the 
long low roof and towers of the church crowning 
vic, L—A TYPICAL BURGUSDIAN eramncase, TouR canzox, ll, are clearly discernible for miles. Once there, 

aia you ascend the narrow hilly street, until you stand 
in the place before the church. The first feeling is, perhaps, one of disappointment—perhaps, 
also, of desolation—mixed with curiosity roused by the unusual air given to the front by the 
arched finish of the central compartment, which surmounts the Romanesque doors. This upper 
part, of thirteenth-century date, surrounded by the earlier work, and its long lancet-windows 
and niches, are enclosed by an arch whose abutment is the flanking towers. Ordinarily, one 
would expect a surmounting gable ; but this is wanting : the arch takes its place, and is finished 
with a cross. Perhaps some other termination once existed ; the intention seems to have been 
to underpin the towers, or pull them down, and carry the thirteenth-century arcade to the full 
width of the church: for before Viollet-Le-Duc began the restoration the arcade was carried 
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under each tower to the extent of half an arch, and the older masonry left broken off. This 
is shown by an interesting plate in Sommerard’s book. The restorer, however, covered 
them up with flat pilasters in the manner of the earlier 
work. 

With the exception of this central compartment and 
of the choir, the church has the massive, reposeful, 
almost barbaric characteristics of the early Burgundian 
Cluniae style. Long and spreading, with small high 
windows, and great flat arched buttresses spanning the 
aisle roofs, its exterior, in spite of the beautiful transeptal 
tower that remains [fig. 2], and picturesque southern 
cloister, hardly prepares one for the magnificent interior. 
You may enter by a small door into the narthex [fig. 3] 
—the most interesting building of its kind in existence. 
As lofty as the church itself, it forms a great ante-chapel 
with nave and aisles, three bays in each direction ; the 
arcades left and right, pointed, and carrying galleries over 
the vaulting of the aisles. A broader gallery along the 
wall of the church itself, the width of the eastern bay, 
contains the altar of which mention has been made in 
general description, and is carried by a bold round arch; and, as there is no corresponding 
western gallery, the central nave is carried up two storeys to the vaults, again carried by 
pointed arches. In the church itself—or its earlier parts— 
there are no pointed arches. Here they are used con- 
structively, while those that carry no loads or are merely 
ornamental are round arch, as usual in these times. This 
is one of the earliest, if not the earliest building in which 
the pointed arch is used in this manner. 

The carving that faces you round and over the great 
central doors of the church, with their fine wrought-iron 
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hinges, is probably such as is to be found nowhere else. 
Bold in relief, severe and Byzantine in character, it tells 
the old stories in which saints, and angels, and devils do 
their work, with representations of Our Lord in the Tym- 
panum, and St. John on the “trumeau,” for the central 
figures—the latter wurestored. The architectural ornament 
in capitals and patere, and the forms of the shafts, are 
essentially Classical in feeling, and the whole forms a 
typically Burgundian composition. 

As the doors roll open an astonishing sight bursts upon 
one—-2 dim nave with massive semicircular cradle roof, 
into which the sun shines through small clerestory win- 
dows in slanting pencils of light upon serried lines of 
quaint sculptured capitals—a nave so long that floor and 
vault seem likely to meet in the far-off burst of light 
that floods the choir: the addition of the latter in the 
thirteenth century, to replace the older one destroyed by tire, seems a triumph of art. The 
Roman vault is still adhered to, depending more upon the coherence of its materials than 


FIG. 3.—THE NARTHEX, VEZELAY. 
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upon carefully calculated thrusts and building up: it is carried by strongly marked ribs 
springing from vaulting shafts, whose voussoirs, alternately dark and light, remind one 
strongly of the marble-work of Italy--colour not entirely due to difference in the stone, but 
helped by art. 

The history of the church dates from the time when the monks were burnt out of their 
home at Saint-Pére, which is to be seen from the lime-shadowed terrace by the church. The 
village clusters round its church-tower down in the valley. The first church on the hill was 
built in the ninth century, and parts of it are incorporated in the existing church, begun in 
the eleventh and partly burnt in the twelfth. The narthex was completed in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, and the choir rebuilt in 1206. At this time the abbey was 
one of the richest and most powerful in France, and 
saw stirring events. It was here that St. Bernard, 
having travelled from his own abbey of Clairvaux, 
preached the Second Crusade, and that Louis VII. took 
the Cross. It was here, in 1187, that Philip Augustus 
met our own Richard I., and hence that the united 
French and English armies started for the East. Here, 
too, St. Louis, the most beautiful kingly figure of ancient 
or modern times, knelt to receive the Sacrament before 
he took the road upon that last and most ill-fated expe- 
dition in defence of the Cross. 

The great struggle of the twelfth century between 
the people and their overlords had a different event here 
from that which in most places released the people from fj, 
the rule of their feudal superiors ; and, though it ended 
in successful revolt and temporary establishment of the a 
commune, the people were soon reduced to obedience by 4 
the powerful abbot and his friends, and the town once | oy 
more resumed its monastic aspect. The fortifications, 
which still form a ring round the abbey and town, pre- 
vented the English from attempting its capture, and 
balked the marauders, who during the fourteenth and ==>>— 
fifteenth centuries infested the country, of a rich prize; == 
but nothing was proof here, as elsewhere, against the Uf — 
iconoclastic zeal of internal hatred, and the Huguenots 
despoiled the church of some of its finest features. In 
1840 a new enemy in the form of the restorer took the church in hand: every stone has 
been rechiselled, every carving bears the marks of nineteenth-century hands, and the rich 
chapter-house looks new, as though it had been completed yesterday. 

Though I have taken the Vézelay church as typical of the older Burgundian style, we 
need not leave it to find a good example of later methods. The choir is of most refined and 
complete early Pointed work, still retaining much of the breadth of the twelfth century, but 
contrasting with it in constructive methods, in balance of vault and pier, lighter supports and 
clustered shafts, in the lightness of its simple untraceried clerestory windows, and the 
introduction of a triforium. Built more or less upon the old plan, with its crown of chapels, 
it still retains its monolithic shafts. In proportion and disposition of parts it is a most 
perfect example. 

Among many monuments anterior to the introduction of the Pointed style is the finest 





FIG. 4.—TOWER, SAINT-GERMAIN, AUXERRE, 
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bell-tower in Burgundy, at the church of Saint-Germain, Auxerre [fig. 4], remarkable for its 
combination of sturdy strength and elegance, for the admirable disposition of its solids and 
voids, and for the treatment of its higher portions in the change from the square to the 
octagonal belfry and roof. It stands alone and solitary, watching the growth of later genera- 
tions, with one companion of its own age above ground in the interesting church of Saint- 
Eusebe, which contains, however, marks of nearly all styles. 

Of the thirteenth century, Notre-Dame at Dijon is perhaps the purest example in 
Burgundy, but too well known to need description ; and of a somewhat later epoch the 
cathedral of Auxerre—Saint-Etienne—is hard to beat. Finely situated above the winding 
Yonne, with its bridges and barges and river-side life entirely typical of France, it stands 
almost its whole height clear of the houses on the sloping 
hill-side, its red-tiled roof contrasting with the mellow stone 
from Tonnerre that forms walls and buttresses—stone so 
rich in colour and beautiful in texture that its figure-crowded 
doors might be carved in old ivory. 

The spirit of the place was caught by Walter Pater in 
the quaint legendary account of the cathedral building in 
his “Imaginary Portrait’? of Denys de l’Auxerrois. The 
building was begun in the early days of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but lingered long in completion ; it was the fourteenth 
century that saw the completion of its nave, and the six- 
teenth before the one western tower—only one stands above 
the eaves—had its last stone laid. 

Its commencement coincides almost with that of Salis- 
bury and Amiens, and both Salisbury and Auxerre possess 
lady-chapels equally characteristic of their respective 
countries. The French example is built, as is common in 
Burgundy, so as to appear from the outside almost a de- 
tached building, with hipped tiled roof. It is entered from 
a dim sober cheir, surrounded by rich glass, much of it 
dating from the thirteenth century—a treasure-house for 
the student of colour, here sparkling and jewel-like in 
effect, there sombre and dark. Here the columns and vault- 
ing shafts are of the slightest, reduced to marvellously 
delicate proportions, and the qualities of the strong stone 
are tried to the utmost, especially in the two shafts that — "i: 5—HAPY CHAPEL, SAINT-ETIENNE, AUXERRE, 
carry the vaulting across the opening into the lady-chapel fig. 5). These are in long stones 

+wo only, I think, in the great height. The springing of the groins is of the most hardy 
construction, and the difference in the ribs spanning the smaller and wider spaces is cleverly 
treated by small vertical shafts, whose capitals are at the higher level. The carving through- 
out indicates the confidence placed by the thirteenth-century masons in the material they 
used, and, though this confidence has carried them to the utmost limit, I can see no appear- 
ance of weakness in this most beautiful work. In the geometrical tracery-work of the exterior, 
and in the carving and tracery of the windows, the same features are discernible ; but the 
nave is massive, and with its long shafts reminds one rather of Winchester. 

Below Vezelay there is another very beautiful church of the thirteenth century—that of 
Saint-Pere-sous-Vezelay, built by the monks. It is but a small building, and yet one of the 
most perfect of its kind, containing all the essential parts of a church of the most complete 
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character. 
Vezelay. 
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Its vault is supported by flying-buttresses of the same kind as are found at 
One very beautiful tower is completed at the west end, and a cathedral-like effect 


has been here attempted by the somewhat questionable expedient of carrying the central gable 


high above the roof as a screen with sculptured front. 


It struck me that perhaps the 


arched form of the west end of the church at Vezelay itself may have been treated, or 


intended to be treated, in a similar manner. 
one-storey narthex, with open-traceried windows, and three doors. 
century date, and some of the work is very good. 


Saint-Pere also possesses a very remarkable 
It is of late fourteenth- 
It contains a good raised tomb, and inside 


the church is an interesting wall-tomb, illustrated by Viollet-Le-Duc. 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE THREE PRIZE ESSAYS. 
The Influence of Material on Architecture.* 

Mr. Frank Granger [4.], D.Litt.Lond., having 
been asked to peruse the three Essays which were 
placed respectively first, second, and third by th« 
judges, and to do so with a view to criticising their 
construction and composition, has kindly sent the 
following contribution :— 

I have read the essays sent in under the mottoes 
‘*A Priori,’’; “Conditioned,” and “John Bull.” 
It is very easy for one who has not attempted tl« 
task of composing an essay upon the above sub 
ject to be captious ; but I must confess that none 
of the three essay writers seem tome to have been 
entirely successful in their method of approaching 
the task imposed upon them. ‘“ A Priori’’ shows 
abundant acquaintance with the history of archi- 
tecture, and has collected the facts upon which an 
essay should be based. But he has written a 
history rather than an essay. He has set out to 
describe the whole course of architectural deve- 
lopment, and has thus sacrificed the systematic 
handling of his subject to the convenience of a 
vague historical summary. ‘ John Bull” has not 
fettered himself by a purely historical procedure, 
and has at least made the attempt towards a 
methodical treatment. Yet if we glance down 


* Essays under mottoes “ A Priori’ (Banister F. Fletcher 
[A.], awarded the Institute Silver Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas), ** Conditioned” (J. J. Cresswell [4.)),and “ John 
* Bull’ (E. A. Jollye). 


the synopsis he has given, we miss, so to speak, a 
backbone; here are “ scattered limbs,’’ but where 
is the living body closely framed together ? 
‘‘Conditioned,” if he will forgive the remark, 
seems to have been under a mystic inspiration 
when he began to pen his essay. The stream of 
his invention, if I may adapt the figure which 
adorns his first paragraph, flows along ‘“ amid 
“banks of its own creation.’’ At times he 
reminds himself that his essay should be directed 
to the prescribed subject, but this is only for a 
moment. “ Some jutting rock it (the stream) has 
‘unearthed may turn it awhile aside, but with 
‘the gathered impetus of some long reach it 
‘‘curves deep into the opposing headland.’”” We 
have all felt like this at times. Yet a rap on the 
knuckles from our schoolmaster, Experience, 
comes to remind us that the business of the world 
is not carried on by dithyrambs; nor for that 
matter is the writing of an essay. Mark Twain said 
that a plain fact was better than a valentine. It 
should certainly take precedence of fine language. 

When Mr. Ruskin is called upon, in the fulness of 
time, to give an account of himself and his deeds, 
he will have something to answer for in the effect 
of his architectural works upon the minds of his 
readers. He has turned most of us for a while 
into barrel organs, as it were, reeling off the melo 
dies of The Seven Lamps of Architecture and The 
Stones of Venice. This is a personal and private 
confession of my own, and is not intended to 
apply to the authors of the three essays. Yet we 
should be unjust to Mr. Ruskin if we lost sight of 
the reasonableness and order of his exposition in 
the occasional brilliancy of his perorations. But 
his imitators, like others of their tribe, fasten 
upon his mannerisms, and caricature them. His 
rhetoric is effective, first, because it has a backing 
of solid study ; secondly, because it is used with a 
certain reserve. With these explanations I shall 
not be misunderstood, I hope, if I refer to certain 
parts of Zhe Stones of Venice and to The Seven 
Lamps as illustrating the rules to be followed in 
composing an essay on architecture. They are 
characterised by the way in which buildings and 
details of the most different styles and ages are 
brought together to emphasise an analogy or to 
mark a distinction. And, further, each part of the 
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subject so treated helps to accumulate the proofs 
which in their total effect convincing. 
Thus it appears that these writings, which out- 
wardly are poetic and vividly coloured, are yet of 
the same school with other and mo 


are so 


sobe1 wehi 





tectural classics—Willis’s essay on *‘ Vaulting, 
for example. Their high reputation depends chiefly 
upon skilled insight, a wide survey, cle and 


orderly expression. 
It seems to me that the theme laid before the 
competitors for the Essay Medal admits of a pre- 


cise delimitation. The influence exercised by 
building materials upon architectural design is 
only one among a number of influences. Pre 


cedent, backed up by the san 
national taste; the originality of the individual 
all these co-operate in the formation 
know as style. These obvious 
would prevent us from saying wi 
that the style ‘is created out of 
‘the materials that have to be em) 
not so much narrowness of view as contusion of 
thought that must be laid to the charge of ‘* Con 
** (litioned,”’ 
one material, of th 
another, than of the 
suitable to each kind of material. he eonside1 
tions which he raises would have their plac 
the more inimediate topic had been dealt with. 
The quotation [have mad justi bove from ‘* A 
Priori ”’ may serve to llustrate certain 
awkwardness of expression, thi inds of which 
are worth a moment’s thought. ‘his awkward- 
ness is a fault that assails almost al set about 
English composition. One seeks in vain for the 
lucidity which the best French writ 
well how to ove to thei. vO k ou our 
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who treats rath of the imitation 1n 
eonstruections ap} opriate to 


constructions and 


I's know SO 


modern 


Enelish vocabulary, V ith its manifold names for 
each act and attitude of thought, is an instrument 
not without its perils. Words like ‘ principle,” 
““eondition,’’ “ de velopn ent,’’ and the rest of the 
philosophic slang of the day lutely with- 
out meaning in nine eases out of ten in current 
literature, and indicate the } t) f thought 
they are used to conceal. Let us leave this word- 
mongering to the regular merchants ords. It 


is the privilege of the architeet that his business 
is with things. ‘“ My friends,” s Mv. Pecksnitf, 


“my duty is to build, not sp t talk ; 


not lan 


‘to deal with marble, stone, and 

‘“‘onage.’’ Although we may find it hard to for 
vive Dickens for his caricature, accept 
this much from him. Of all othe he architect 
has least excuse for allowing his pen to run away 


with him. 

Let an architect write on other topics with th 
sense of responsibility that he brings to his speci 
fications ; with the care which he has then in 
view of the speedy translation of his words into 
realities: with the clearness that is needful to 
avoid misinterpretations; with the system and 
comprehensiveness by which he ensures that 
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nothing is left out, and that everything is men- 
tioned in the right place and not more than once ; 
and he will find that his daily work affords him a 
school of composition that excels all the schools 
of rhetoric. 

On looking over what I have written, I begin 
to fear that | have not acknowledged sufficiently 
the various merits which attach to the three 
essays. Unfortunately, they were not the quali- 
ties which seemed of first necessity. There is 
some clever draughtsmanship, and there are many 
striking suggestions. But even these do not make 
up the ideal essay. However, the writers have 
this solid consolation and undoubted superiority 
as against their critic, they have written essays 
about ‘* The Influence of Material upon Archi- 
‘ tecture,’ and he has not. 


ny 


Vott 


The late Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 

Pursuant to the Resolution passed by the 
General Meeting of the 3rd ult., a letter was ad- 
dressed on the 7th ult. to Mr. Eaton, Secretary of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, as follows: 

Srr,—At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held Monday the 8rd inst., allusion was 
made to the mournful ceremony at which the President 

epresentatives of the Institute had that day 
assisted : and a Resolution of condolence was passed, 
which it is our duty to forward, in respect to the late Lord 
Leighton, President of the Royal Academy of Arts, one of 
the twelve Honorary Fellows of this Body, and the reci- 
pient, in 1894, of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. 

We are to offer to your Council an expression of the 
sorrowful regret felt by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the loss sustained by the Royal Academy in 
Lord Leighton’s death ; and we venture to transmit, with 
this letter, a copy of our Jovryat, published yesterday, 
whicl more than one reference to the great 


vhich contains 
Master that the Institute, in common with the Academy, 


has lost.—We have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
Servants, W. Emerson, Hon. Secretary; Wiir1am H. 
Wuitr, Secretary. 


In the reply, dated 20th ult., the Secretary of 
the Royal Academy wrote :—‘ lam desired by the 
‘ Council to express the grateful thanks of the 
“ Royal Academy for the kind message of sym- 
‘pathy and condolence which has been received 
‘‘ from the Royal Institute of British Architects 
‘* on the occasion of the sad loss sustained by the 
‘“ Royal Academy through the lamented death of 
‘Lord Leighton of Stretton, its highly gifted 
‘and distinguished President.” 

Both letters were brought up at the Business 
General Meeting of the 2nd inst., and duly read. 


The President’s approaching Departure for Athens. 

At the conclusion of the Business General Meet- 
ing of Monday the 2nd inst. the President 
announced that he should be absent from England 
for a period of about two months, and consequently 
unable to preside at the next few Meetings of the 
Institute. On the 10th inst. he leaves for Athens 
to take up his duties there as one of the three 
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members of the International Commission of 
Architects appointed by the Government of Greece 
to inspect and report upon the repairs required at 
the Parthenon in consequence of the earthquake 
of 1894. The President went on to say that he felt 
it a great honour to have been selected to serve on 
the Commission. At present he had very little 
information on the matter, and could not enter into 
particulars; but on his return he hoped to have 
the pleasure of communicating to the Institute the 
result of his observations. He trusted, however, 
that nothing would be done to alter the appearance 
of the Parthenon so well known to them all. ‘The 
President’s colleagues on the Commission are Dr. 
Josef Durm, of Carlsruhe, and Monsieur Magne. 


Meeting and Dinner at Manchester. 

The Council, acting on suggestions received 
from various quarters, have decided that for the 
future there shall be an Annual Dinner of the 
Institute, and that such Dinner shall occasionally 
be held in one of the principal provincial centres. 
This year they propose—in concert with the Man- 
chester Society of Architects—to hold a Meeting 
and Dinner at Manchester. The exact date is not 
yet fixed, but it will probably be about the 20th 
May. It is arranged that the Meeting shall take 
place in the rooms of the local Society at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the Dinner in the evening. 
The President, Mr. Penrose, will take the chair. 
It is hoped that a large number of members will 
support the President on this occasion, and it is 
desirable, in order that the requisite arrangements 
may be made, that gentlemen intending to be 
present should send in their names to The Secre- 
tary R.I.B.A., at 9, Conduit Street, W., during the 
present month. The price of the dinner ticket 
for members is 25s., and each member may bring 
a guest, the price of the guest's ticket being 30s. 


Mr. Arthur Cates’s Retirement from the Chairmanship 
of the Board of Examiners (Architecture). 

The news of Mr. Arthur Cates’s impending 
resignation of the Chairmanship of the Board 
of Examiners—which is unfortunately rendered 
necessary by prudential reasons of health—will 
be received with feelings of great regret, not only 
by his present colleagues on the Board, but by 
every member of the Institute. None but those 
who have worked with him can thoroughly appre- 
ciate the unflagging energy, foresight, and re- 
sourcefulness which he has invariably displayed in 
a most laborious and somewhat difficult position ; 
but there are many more who must retain grateful 
recollections of his genuine sympathy and con- 
stant willingness to help. Coming, as this news 
does, on the eve of publication, it is impossible at 
the moment to pay adequate tribute to Mr. Cates’s 
long and invaluable services to the cause of archi- 
tectural education ; but the hope may be expressed 
that, even when deprived of hisactive leadership, the 


3oard of Examiners may long enjoy the advantage 
of his experience and counsel. 

The part borne by Myr. Cates in the initiation 
and development of the scheme of progressive 
examination is well known, and has already been 
recorded in these pages.* For forty-one years he 
has devoted his time and labour to the furtherance 
of this scheme, and the firm basis upon which 
it is now established is undeniably due to his 
witiring effort in its behalf. 

Mr. Cates advises the members of the Board 
of Examiners of his contemplated retirement in 
the following letter, which bears the date 29th 
February : 


My pEAR CoLLEAGUEsS,—It is now fifteen years 
since this Board of Examiners was constituted to 
conduct the Obligatory Examination under the 
old By-law XIV., which, after some years of 
effort and controversy, was passed in 1877, and 
provided that every candidate for election as an 
Associate should, after May 1882, be required to 
pass an examination according to a standard to 
be fixed from time to time by the Council. 

Year by year you have honoured me by electing 
me as your Chairman, and have individually and 
collectively given unfailing aid to developing and 
perfecting the examination. 

Gradually but surely the standard of require- 
ments has been raised, and the educational in- 
fluence of the examination extended, until it has 
become an important factor in the education of 
the young architect. 

The complete system of Progressive Examina- 
tions, which was shadowed forth in the Memorial 
of the Architectural Association addressed to the 
Institute in 1855, is now firmly established, and 
affords in a thorough manner to students of archi- 
tecture that guidance in preparation for entrance 
upon their articles, in their studies during the 
period of their sojourn in an office, and in the 
critical interval from the completion of their 
articles to the moment of commencing practice, 
the absence of which was so much deplored by 
the memorialists. 

For the last two years I have felt very severely 
the strain caused by endeavouring to carry out as 
thoroughly as I could wish the duties of your 
Chairman, and I am now advised that I may not 
continue to undertake the duty. Although strongly 
urged in the past and preceding years to do so, I 
was unwilling to withdraw until the complete 
system of Progressive Examinations was in full 
operation. This system being now well established, 
and the routine definitely arranged, I intend to 
avail myself of the reappointment of the Board 
in May next to then retire from it. 


* See sundry references in the Historical Sketch of the 
Examinations which appeared in the Jovurnat, Vol. II. 
3rd Series, p. 137; and especially a supplementary article 
to the above, written by Mr. Cates himself, ibid. p. 188, 
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You will, I am sure, understand that I take this 
course only under the irresistible pressure I have 
referred to, and with exceeding great regret, not 
less in breaking off the long connection with col- 
leagues, to whose uniform kindness and considera- 
tion I am deeply indebted for aiding in the 
realisation of the idea which more than forty 
years ago I had formed for influencing and im- 
proving the education of the youthful aspirant in 
architecture, than in quitting the position in 
which you annually so kindly placed me, wherein 
I could guide your deliberations and in some 
degree influence you in favour of the project which 
has been so dear to me. 

I have thought it wel] to give you this early 
intimation of my intention to retire from the 
Board, in order that you may have ample time to 
make the necessary arrangements for the Summer 
Examinations; and I venture to take the oppor- 
tunity to offer a caution, that you should not aim 
at attaining the unattainable perfection, but be 
content for some years at least to work on the 


present programme, avoiding the introduction of 


changes which are not absolutely essential. 

I cannot conclude this communication without 
expressing in the most hearty terms the great 
obligation which I feel to Mr. Herbert G. Tayler, 
who from an early period has acted as clerk to 
the Board, and has performed his duties with an 
assiduity, promptness, and mastery of detail which 
have much contributed towards the smooth working 
of the business. You have in him a most valuable 
and indefatigable assistant, whose excellent service 
you, I am sure, appreciate and recognise. 

Wishing to you all, individually and collectively, 
complete success in carrying forward the examina- 
tions with prosperity not less than has hitherto 
attended them, and assuring you that I shall ever 
continue to take a lively interest in your work,— 

I am, yours very truly, 
ARTHUR CATES. 

This letter was read at the Council meeting 
of Monday, 2nd March, and upon the motion of 
the Hon. Secretary the following resolution was 
unanimously agreed to :—‘‘ That the Council have 
‘* Jearned with deep regret of Mr. Arthur Cates’s 
‘“‘ intended resignation of the Chairmanship of the 
“ Board of Examiners (Architecture), a post he 
“has held uninterruptedly since the year 1882, 
‘and which he is now compelled to relinquish for 
“reasons of health; and they desire to record on 
“the Minutes their sense of the services 
‘“‘ rendered by him in connection with the Exami- 
‘* nations, with which he has been identified since 
‘1877, and first contemplated in the form now 
‘“‘ established as long ago as 1855.”’ 
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New Notice Forms &c. for use under the London 
Building Act, Part VIII. 


Members resident in the United Kingdom re- 
ceive with the present number of the JouRNAL 
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copies of a series of Forms which have been 
prepared for use under certain sections of the 
London Building Act 1894, Part VIII., “ Rights 
* of Building and Adjoining Owners.’’ These 
Forms are the work of the Practice Standing 
Committee, who undertook their preparation in 
consequence of the London County Council’s 
determination to furnish such Forms only as were 
required by officials under the new Act, and to 
leave individual owners to prepare their own 
notices for use among themselves. The five Forms, 
distinguished by the letters A, B, C, D, and E, 
have been approved by the Council of the Insti- 
tute, and are now published under its authority. 
A brief description here follows :— 

‘Form A’’ is a notice in respect of party struc- 
tures referred to in Part VIII. of the Act, sections 
88 to 92. 

“Form b” is a notice of intention to build 
within ten feet of and at a lower level than an ad- 
joining owner’s building, and applies to section 93. 

“Form C” is a notice of intention to erect an 
external wall with footings projecting into an 
adjoining owner’s premises, and relates to section 
87, sub-sections 5 and 6. 

“Form D”’ is a notice required when it is pro- 
posed to build a party-wall on the line of junction of 
adjoining lands (section 87, sub-sections 1, 2, and 
8). It will be observed that such a wall can only 
be built with the consent of the adjoining owner, 
and differs in this respect from work which a 
building owner has the right to execute. 

On the back of Forms A, B, C, and D, defini- 
tions and notes applicable to the particular notice 
are given, and these will be found very valuable 
as a guide in filling up the Forms. 

‘Form E”’ is for the appointment of a third 
surveyor under section 91. It is very desirable 
that there should be uniformity of practice in such 
appointments, and this Form will, it is hoped, be 
found very useful. 

The rights of the Institute in the Forms have 
been secured, and copies printed on hand-made 
paper may be obtained at the oftice, 9, Conduit 
Street, W., price 3d. each ; postage extra. 


The Form of Agreement and Schedule of Conditions 
for Building Contracts. 

It may not be out of place at the moment to 
refer to another Institute publication, the outcome 
of the labours of the Practice Standing Committee 

viz. the Form of Agreement and Schedule of 
Conditions for Building Contracts. It will be 
satisfactory to the general body, and gratifying to 
the members of the Committee, to learn that this 
document is in large request. Sales have been 
considerable since its issue last July, and the de- 
mand steadily increases. When the advantages 
of its use become more widely known it is not too 
much to anticipate that its general adoption will 
follow. A reprint on paper of larger size and 
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superior quality is in the press, and, in future, 
copies will be issued flat, or rolled for despatch 
by post. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The Forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be held in 
the rooms of the Institute at 5 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, the 11th inst., when all contributors are 
requested to attend to receive the Report, Balance- 
sheet, &c., for the past year, and to elect the 
Council and officers for the ensuing year of office. 
Subscribers who have not yet paid their subscrip- 
tions are reminded that they are due on the 
1st January in each year. Fresh contributions 
and annual subscriptions are earnestly solicited. 


Additions to the Library. 


The author, Professor Henry Robinson, has 
presented his recently published work, Sewerage 
and Sewaye Disposal, in which he gives a concise 
summary of the most important data with regard 
to water supply, sewerage, and sewage disposal, 
which of late years have become available through 
the researches of chemists and biologists | London : 
KE. & F. N. Spon}. 

Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, with Ex- 
cursions to the Shores and Islands of the Archi- 
pelago and to the Troad, by James Dallaway 
(London, 1797}; Travels in Crete, by Robert 
Pashley (London: John Murray, 1837]; and An 
Excursion in the Peloponnesus in the year 1858, 
by the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, edited 
by his niece, Winifrede M. Wyse [London : Day 
& Son, 1865}, have been purchased for the Refer- 
ence Library. 

Mr. Charles Gourlay [4.| has forwarded a copy 
of a lecture delivered by him before the Archi- 
tectural Section of the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow on ‘‘ The Teaching of Architecture in 
‘*the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
“College,” which has been printed for private 
circulation; and from Mr. Barr Ferree [Hon. 
Corr. M.| has been received a paper reprinted 
from the Journal of the Franklin Institute, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Modern Office Building,’’ the largest 
and most costly structures, according to the author, 
being erected in America at the present time. 

Mr. C. E. Savery has presented the second 
edition of his Short History of Church Archi- 
tecture in England from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Time [London: J. Masters & Co.}. 

The third edition of Burdett’s Cottage Hospitals, 
brought down to date and with much new matter, 
has been added to the Loan Collection. 


Indexes of Building Journals. 

The Librarian wishes to obtain Title-page and 
Index of The Architect, vol. xxviii. (July-Decem- 
ber 1882), to complete a set for binding separate. 
A similar volume of those from The Builder was 


some time ago made up, and has been found of 
great convenience and use for reference by readers. 

It is also intended to make up index-volumes 
for The Building News and The British Architect. 
Of the former, the Titles and Indexes from vol. xlv. 
(July-December 1883) inclusive up to date; and 
of the latter, those from vol. xv. (January-June 
1881) inclusive up to date, are already in hand. 
The Librarian will gladly welcome donations of 
the whole or a portion of those of The Building 
News, vols. i. to xliv., or those of The British Archi- 
tect, vols. i. to xiv. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 
MR. PHENE SPIERS’S PAPER [p. 283}. 
Saint-Front of Périgueux. 

From Professor G. BALDWIN Brown [H.A.], M.A.— 

Mr. Phené Spiers’s Paper on Saint-Front is im- 
portant both from the historical and the technical 
standpoints. In respect to date, De Verneilh’s 
theory appears to have been contested from the 
first both in France and Germany, and was repu- 
diated by Schnaase in the second edition of his 
History of the Arts of Form. Schnaase and 
others held that the monasteriwm burnt in 1120 
was the old (or Latin) church—the word must 
mean church, and not conventual buildings, from 
the fact that women were in it at the time of the 
fire, and that the domed church was erected 
after this date. He still, however, held with De 
Verneilh that it was the mother church of the 
domed group of Western France. Mr. Spiers, 
in agreement with Dehio and von Bezold, 
completely disproves this, but he still retains that 
portion of the older theory which makes St. 
Mark’s at Venice its direct prototype. Mr. Spiers 
admits that there is some puzzle about this, for 
he notes the entire absence at Saint-Front of 
Byzantine influence in matters of decoration, ‘‘ not- 
“ withstanding the singular fact that St. Mark’s 
‘* was the original model on which it was based.”’ 
I should be interested to learn how Mr. Spiers is 
inclined to regard the view put forward by the 
writers last quoted, in their Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture of the West, vol. i. p. 384 ff., that the plan of 
Saint-Front was not derived from St. Mark’s at 
all, but that it was originally intended to have the 
form of the Latin cross, and to extend two bays 
further westwards, so as to cover the whole ground 
occupied by the old or Latin church. In this case 
the plan would fall more or less into line with 
those of Solignac, Souillac, and Angouléme, and a 
good deal of trouble would be saved. Of course, 
the extension westwards must have been given up 
at an early stage of the work, when the tower was 
substituted, and it must be admitted that there is no 
direct evidence in favour of the theory in question. 
On the other hand, we are equally without direct 
evidence of a borrowing from St. Mark’s, which is 
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in itself not very likely. This church may, as 
Mr. Spiers remarks, have been ‘‘one of the won- 
“ ders of Europe,’”’ but it was such on account of 
its material and decoration, rather than on account 
of its plan. To borrow the mere skeleton without 
any of the clothing, which was the most import- 
ant element in the effect of the whole, must be 
acknowledged to be a somewhat surprising pro- 
cedure. ‘T'o add to the force of this initial unlike- 
lihood, we have at Saint-Front the use of the 
pointed arch, so often commented on, and we have 
now in addition Mr. Spiers’s new and most in 
teresting demonstration of the non-Byzantine 
character of the construction of the domes and 
pendentives of the Aquitanian churches. All 
this part of the Paper is of the highest value, and 
should mark a distinct stage of advance in the 
work of determining what is Byzantine and what 
is not in the architecture of Western Europe. 

On this latter subject Mr. Spiers is one of our 
chief authorities, and I would not wish to do more 
than to suggest a modest query in respect of the 
view in the note to page 250, that the dome at 
Aachen is Byzantine. Surely the strong resem- 
blance to San Vitale, as well as the statement of 
the monk of Saint-Gall, that Charles sent for work- 
men to help him from all the lands this side the 
sea (7.e. not across the sea from Greece), would 
suggest for Aachen an origin in Italy. 

I cannot help saying that I am sorry that Mr. 
Spiers follows Fergusson in speaking of ‘ France ”’ 
at the date of about 800 A.D. (p. 255). Atthat time 
Aachen, the seat of the Frankish monarch, was 
every whit as much or as little in ‘‘ France” as 
was Germigny-les-Prés in the Loiret-—and the 
dome at Aachen was built before 800. I can only 
conclude this hasty note by congratulating Mr. 
Spiers on the accomplishment of a valuable piece 
of architectural analysis that should attract the 
attention of Continental scholars. 

Edinburgh. 

The Domes of Aquitaine. 
From JoHN S. QuILTER [F’.)|— 

Some of the points referred to in the Paper 
read by Mr. Phené Spiers on 17th February 
call for more careful consideration than I was able 
to give in the very limited time available after 
the reading of the Paper, and as the few remarks 
[ then made do not appear to have been clearly 
understood, I take this opportunity of expressing 
more fully what I intended to say. 

I do not wish to offer any remarks on what I 
understand to be the main object of the Paper, 
which is to disprove the statement made by De 
Verneilh as to the date of the five-domed church 
of Saint-Front at Périgueux. This was so fully set 
out by Edmund Sharpe in his lecture that I need 
do no more than refer to the very clear epitome 
of it in the first chapter of the Charente Memorial. 

In my remarks at the close of Mr. Spiers’s 
Paper I regretted that he did not reter to 
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Sharpe’s opinion on the subject of the penden- 
tives, and it is on this point that I wish to explain 
more fully what I intended by my statement that 
it was “a dome on a dome.” 

The plans of the earlier Romanesque churches 
of the district of La Charente were parallelograms 
with or without aisles, and the covering was by 
barrel-vaulting. The introduction of the cruci- 
form plan necessitated some different treatment 
of the space formed by the crossing. The earliest 
examples of an attempt to construct a dome over 
this square void is seen at Cellefrouin, Puyperoux, 
Montbron, and Roulet, where canted angles are 
formed by squinches, upon which octangular 
domes were constructed, except in the case of 
Roulet, where the dome is hemispherical on an 
octangular base. The next step was to form a 
circular base for the dome by corbelling out the 
spandrils beyond the arches. This is shown in its 
simplest form in the illustration Mr. Spiers has 
given of St. Stephen’s, at Périgueux, which he 
describes as a pendentive formed on the extrados 
of the arches; it is also shown more fully de- 
veloped in many of the churches of La Charente. 
In order to reduce the corbelling, and to avoid the 
awkward line formed by the intersection of the 
arches with the corbelling, it was subsequently 
found necessary to make the face of the arches 
raking, soas to bring them into the same plane as 
the corbelling. This Mr. Spiers has described as 
a pendentive formed on the intrados of the arches ; 
but the result thus obtained was the formation of 
the true pendentive, in which the arches became 
simply perforations in the surface of a dome the 
diameter of which is equal to the diagonal of the 
square void. This lower dome was truncated to 
form a seating for the upper dome, of which the 
diameter is equal to the side of the same square. 
A diagonal section of this construction is shown 
in the illustrations of Fléac, Mouthiers, and Lan- 
ville, in which this idea of a dome on a dome is 
very clearly indicated. 

The double curvature of the pendentive, to which 
Mr. Spiers also alludes, arises simply from the 
necessity of raising the upper part of the lower 
dome in order to obviate the apparent weakness 
of the base of the upper dome coming so close 
to the apex of the arched perforations in the 
lower dome. A moulded string was also introduced 
to mark still more strongly the division between 
the two domes, and in many instances the pro- 


jection of this string is increased, so as to form a 


wide ledge, on which the centering of the upper 
dome was erected. 

The naves and transepts were, in the later 
examples, covered with similar domes to that at 
the crossing, and in many cases these were sub- 
stituted for the original barrel-vaulting, of which 
the buttresses still remain, as may be seen in the 
plans of Fléac and Chitres. 

The conelusion to be drawn from these observa- 
tions is that the construction of the domes and 
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pendentives was worked out step by step by the 
builders of La Charente, rather than that they 
were copies of any foreign model ; and that the 
evolution of the dome in the first place was caused 
by the necessity of covering the space formed by 
the crossing of two lines of barrel-vaulting, and 
that the same principle was afterwards extended 
to the covering of the nave and transepts. 


Destruction of Buildings. 
From JoHn HEss [f’.|— 

“Les morts vont vite,’’ says the French pro 
verb; and the same may be said of London build- 
ings, which one by one disappear. Two buildings 
by the late Mr. John Shaw, on the south side of 
Fleet Street—the Legal and General Insurance 
Company’s office, a narrow but cleverly designed 
front, and Messrs. Hatchard’s shop—will be sought 
for in vain. Messrs. Colt’s premises in Pall Mall, 
formerly an insurance office, by the late Mr. 
Edward I’Anson, and Messrs. Gillett’s premises 
in Lombard Street by the same architect, have 
been recently pulled down; and another building 
in §t. Mildred’s Court, Poultry, Mr. I’Anson’s 
earliest work, is in course of demolition for the 
purpose of enlarging the London Joint Stock 
3ank. Mr. R. Norman Shaw’s dainty shop-front 


at the corner of Great Castle Street, Oxford 
Street, may be said to have also disappeared, 


having been so vulgarised that its author would 
fail to recognise his work. 


REVIEWS. XXXVIII. 
(103) 
RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES. 
Renaissance Fancies and Studies, being a Sequel to 

Euphorion. By Vernon Lee. 80. Lond. 1895. Price 

6s. net. [Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo 

Place, S.W. 

This is a volume of “ Patristic ’’ lore, if I may so 
say; the shadow of the regretted Walter Pater 
lies across every page. Of direct interest for the 
architect it has not much; nor woulda writer who, 
without show of hesitation, affirms the stone 
origin of Lonic forms, and dismisses Dorie as the 
survival of a wooden construction, prove other 
than a blind leader of the blind to her disciples 
in architecture. Untruths, or half-truths, so 
positively stated excite a reviewer’s scepticism ; 
but the architect may pay as little heed as he 
likes to Vernon Lee’s theories on his own art, he 
will find lights thrown on kindred subjects, 
some of which may be new to him, and true in 
themselves. He may, if nothing but “leather ”’ 
is to his taste, pass over the first four chapters of 
the ‘‘ Loves of the Saints,’’ but as he skims the 
pages he will be brought suddenly to his bearings 
when he reads that Art is never reflective of con- 
temporary manners, and that the common hypo- 
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thesis, which credits painting and architecture 
with expressing the character and thoughts of 
their creators, is a pure fallacy. A revolutionary 
sentiment, indeed! It seems so at first, but, of 
course, it is as true as its converse, and even 
more so, and, on reflection, the statement even 
smacks more of the platitude than the paradox. 
While art is growing, we shall all hasten to admit, 
its modifications, broadly considered, are not the 
work of the moment. Evolution moves as 
stealthily, and withal as irresistibly, as the glacier. 
Art, it is true, is no more independent of the life 
around it than the glacier is independent of the 
seasons, but it is only on the minute details that 
one can lay one’s finger and say, “‘ Here and here 
“isa sign of the times.”’ 

Are we, then, in perfect accord with our author ? 
Well, there are certain questions which want an 
answer before we can place ourselves in line with 
her. Is she, for instance, prepared to deny that 
the Cathedral at Bourges, so evidently suggesting 
in its scheme the great Communal Hall, is signi- 
ficant of the change which was taking place at 
the moment, and, in fact, embodies the lay as 
opposed to the priestly idea? Again, was Hugo 
fanciful and nothing more when he paralleled 
architecture with the printing-press ? It could not 
reasonably be maintained ; and the moral appears 
to be that it is well to state even a truism with 
reservation, but, with the reservation, a truism it 
is, and one which it would not have been worth 
while to dwell upon were it not that this observant 
amateur, less preoccupied with the mere forms, as 
such, than the professional architect, has pointed 
the moral with an aptness of illustration which he, 
so far as I know, has missed. Religion, when St. 
Francis came to preach the gospel of love, had 
come to have its foundation in fear. The Ormuzd 
and Ahriman of the Zoroastrians, the good and 
evil spirits of the Manichees, were once again 
claiming a divided allegiance from distracted 
worshippers ; but while the mind of the craftsman 
was thus troubled with the workings of a provi- 
dence which he could not understand, his buildings 
breathed a spirit of calm and undisturbed faith. 
The ‘‘ organic necessities of form,’’ as Vernon Lee 
puts it, “ result only from the activity and influ- 
‘ence of generations of craftsmen ’’; but if you 
leave the broad masses for the detail-—it is with 
Lucca, in particular. we are dealing—you will see 
that all the architectural ornamentation, the some- 
what uncouth outgrowth of the disordered imagi- 
nations of the day, is composed of ‘‘ images of 
“deformity and emblems of wickedness ’’; brute 
creation everywhere triumphs over man; hostile 
nature holds him in terrorised subjection ; the 
lions in the porches trample on’ human beings; 
in the hunting scenes man is the quarry ; round 
and round he flies in abject terror. Here I believe 
Vernon Lee to be unassailably true, and this per- 
sistence of forms, through a great variety of con- 
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ditions, was as much a feature of painting as it 
wasof architecture. From Giotto almost tothetime 
of Raphael the traditional treatment of the tradi- 
tional subject prevails. Every now and then there 
is an innovator—Signorelli, for instance—but, 
speaking generally, the grouping of the figures is 
almost taken for granted; new methods are con- 
stantly being tested, new knowledge gained, but 
the design itself is little more than a medium for 
experiments in the representation of space, in 
establishing real relations of distance and light, 
‘‘in giving the figures real bodies made of real 
“flesh and bone.” ‘The work of the fifteenth 
“century does not go beyond filling up the pro- 
‘‘oramme indicated by the Giottesques.’’ The 
revolution came with the knowledge of perspective 
and not before. What Hazlitt said had a great 
deal of truth in it :—‘ Those arts which depend 
‘on individual genius and inecommunicable 
‘“‘ power have always leapt at once from infancy 
“to manhood.’ There are seasons of intellectual 
convulsion in the life of art when the foundations 
are laid which shall shape the superstructure for 
centuries, if not for ever. 

The Paper on Greek and Renaissance sculpture 
is the more interesting that, in the latter case, its 
association with architecture had so marked an 
effect onit Theleast observant of us must at one 
time or another have been struck by the depth 
and abruptness of the gulf which divides the Greek 
and Tuscan schools, and have asked himself to 
what it is to be attributed. The individualisms of 
Greek or Renaissance sculptors are simply as 
nothing when we compare them with the vital 
divergences between the schools themselves. 
Where the Greek loved the rounded contour and 
the soft shadow, the Tuscan sculptor practised 
almost a savagery of manipulation. Deep ruts of 
shadow, exaggeratedrugosities, restlessness of pose, 
were as the apple of his eye. The Greek built up 
an ideal of manly beauty and clung resolutely to 
it; Renaissance sculpture, on the other hand, is 
often beautiful almost in spite of the forms. The 
heroic figure is loaded in one part and weedy in 
another. It is essentially human, and therefore im- 
perfect ; frequently it is distorted in order to rectify 
the effects of foreshortening which the position it 
is intended for will entail. This is the enslave- 
ment of sculpture to architecture, the recognition 
of the fact that it must be subsidiary and decora- 
tive when they are associated. To the Greek—I 
write under correction—this was unknown. It 
would have offended his keen sense of beauty to 
aim at anything less than the highest ideal. 
Wilful distortion would not only have repelled 
him by its viciousness, it would have been unin- 
telligible. For him sculpture always stood on its 
own merits, and its services to architecture were 
those of an equal, not a dependent. 

One cannot doubt that the bold contrasts of 
light and shade, so characteristic of Renaissance 
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sculpture, resulted in a large degree from its 
decorative use. It had to fight for recognition 
among strongly accentuated constructional, or at 
least architectural, forms, to fit itself for associa- 
tion with the well-marked lines and bold emphasis 
of masonry. 

Vernon Lee’s favourite theory is that Renais- 
sancesculpture is the child of Renaissance painting, 
and that the lights and shades are the sculptor’s 
reply to the rich colour-schemes of his brother 
artists. Much of the work is at least highly pic- 
torial in character—all the work of certain schools 

but there were tides of action and reaction, 
witness Michelangelo’s work in the Sistine 
Chapel, which is strong evidence that, in him, the 
painter was the pupil of the sculptor. 

One initial difference there was between Greek 
and Tuscan on which the writer lays due stress, 
viz. that, while the Greek was before all things a 
modeller, the Tuscan was essentially a carver of 
stone; but it is too much to say, as Vernon Lee 
proceeds to do, that the Greek learnt nothing of 
the way in which “light and shadow corrode, 
“blur, and pattern a surface,’ because he worked 
in “dull, malleable clay”? for reproduction in 
“ ductile, shining bronze.’’ The Greek took the 
human form, in its highest perfection, but as he 
saw it; and we must remember that he practically 
lived with the nude, and with the nude seen in all 
its brilliancy under an Eastern sun. Perhaps he 
might have realised more than he did how all- 
inadequately marble represents the naked figure 
as a reflector of light, and have rectified the 
balance by a somewhat more forcible accentua- 
tion of the shadows; but his aim was to reproduce 
the highest type of the human figure with ‘the 
‘skin slipping sweetly over the muscles.’’ The 
pedantic display of anatomy was as odious to him 
as dissection itself, and we have no right to assume 
that he was fettered and weighed down by his 
medium. But if this is so, it is indisputable that 
the personal manipulation of the block of marble 
from the very start—a waste of time which was 
not unusual—was directly responsible for the bold 
and masterful handling of the Renaissance sculp- 
tors. Models, except of very small size, were 
almost unknown to them; when Agostino di 
Duccio cut so rashly into his block that he could 
make no further use of it, Michelangelo took it up, 
and it left his hand the well-known “ David.” 
This is cited by Vasari as a tour de force, but he 
clearly regards the mishap which was its proxi- 
mate cause as being no very uncommon experi- 
ence. 

It would be captious to quarrel with Vernon 
Lee’s raw material, while her industry and intelli- 
gence are alike admirable. Some of her reflections, 
indeed, err on the side of obviousness, and might 
have been spared, as well as a certain pedantry, 
almost a preciosity, of manner which it is hard to 
condone, Tor her theories, we have seen that 
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they have a quality of their own, but the intro- 
duction of her smaller novelties is a poor testi- 
mony to her sense of proportion. ‘“ Pray don’t be 
“startled,” she says in effect. Well, frankly, we 
are not. The firework has gone off, but there was 
more than a suspicion of damp powder about it. 
At times the reader’s poor hack toils vainly after 
Pegasus. ‘The country about Volterra,” so we 
read, “ revealing itself with rosy lividness at dawn, 
“ with delicate periwinkle blue at sunset, through 
“ an open city gate, or a gap between the tall black 
“houses, helped to make Neroni a lover of muscle 


“and sinew, of the strength and suppleness of 


‘““movement, of the osseous structure divined 

‘“‘ vithin the limbs.”’ If the connection was clear to 

Neroni, we have no more to say, but it is not to us. 
ARTHUR EDMUND STREEFT. 


(104) 

PALMYRA AND ITS TOMB TOWERS. 
An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia, with Travels and 

Adventures in Bashan and the Desert. By Dr. William 

Wright, Author of “ The Empire of the Hittites,” de. 

With Fighty Illustrations and Thirty-two Full-page 

Engravings. 80. Lond. 1895. Price ts. 6d. | Messrs. 

Thomas Nelson c: Sons, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Dr. Wright, the author of this work on Palmyra 
and Zenobia, is “ Editorial Superintendent’’ to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, a post that 
implies some knowledge of Oriental languages ; 
and he is on the Executive Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, which indicates that 
the Holy Land is not quite unknown to him. 
He was stationed for ten years at Damascus for 
missionary purposes, and for the establishment of 
schools in various parts of the country; thus he 
was brought in contact with Arabs, Bedawin, 
Druzes, and the various races in that part of the 
world. He of course acquired a knowledge of the 
language, and apparently seems to have had the 
knack of picking up all its familiar idioms, say- 
ings, and proverbs ; the book just published shows 
how valuable to a traveller such knowledge may 
be. He had a breech-loader as well as a revolver 
for defence against the ruthless robbers of the 
desert, and often was on the point of using them ; 
but by tact, and a clever use of a proverb, or an 
appropriate saying, he disarmed attacks and secured 
his object, without running the risk of taking life. 
The account of his adventures in this book will 
make it attractive to the general reader, and no 
one will read them without admiring the man. 
His example might be recommended to some of 
our modern travellers. 

The book is full of knowledge, historical and 
biblical, the result of Dr. Wright’s long residence 
in the region, but he does not treat architecture 
quite as an architect might have done; still, the 
work is so full of references to architectural re- 
mains that it is deserving of at least some notice 
in this Journan. It has long been known that 
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on the eastern side of the Jordan Valley the 
quantity of remains is far greater than on the 
western side; and the recognised explanation of 
this is, not that more structures existed in former 
times, but that there has been far more rebuilding 
on the west than on the east. Crusaders and Sara- 
cens conquered and overran the country, destroyed 
and rebuilt towns, walls, temples, and churches. 
On the east of the Jordan, although the same 
process took place, it was limited, and the result 
is that the old buildings, although in ruins, still 
exist in great numbers. Palmyra is itself a good 
example ; there is no town there to use the city 
as a quarry ; much has tumbled down, but there 
are long rows of columns still standing, and the 
ground is covered with those that have fallen. 
Palmyra seems to have been a city of columns: 
the principal street is a grand colonnade, and is 
supposed, when it was complete, to have had 
about fifteen hundred columns. There were also 
other colonnades that branched off on each side. 
At the Temple of the Sun there were 374 columns, 
each 70 feet in height. The whole of the enclosure 
of this temple is filled with clay-daubed huts, and 
forms a village ; the Holy of Holies is a cesspool, 
which can only be explored at the present time 
with a scent-bottie or a handkerchief at one’s nose. 
Two very good reproductions of photographs, of 
which one is here shown [{p. 290),* are given of 
the Tomb Towers at Palmyra ; every detail of the 
masonry is shown, and they are evidently fine speci- 
mens of building; the length of time they have 
stood is in itself good proof of this, the date of 
one being given as 9 A.D. Dr. Wright gives the 
measurements of one, which he calls the Kaser 
eth-Thuniyeh, as 33 ft. 6 in. square at the base- 
ment, and 111 feet in height: it has six storeys, 
reached by stone stairs; it has also an under- 
ground vault. This tower has places for 480 
bodies. The existence of underground vaults 
for the dead is a bit of knowledge we owe to an 
awkward accident that befell Dr. Wright, when he 
ran a close chance of never being heard of again. 
Having fallen through a hole into the vault, he 
was able by means of a piece of magnesium wire 
and a cigarette-paper to make a plan, which ap- 
pears in the book. There were nine loculi on each 
of the longest sides, and five at one end. This is 
of some importance, as it shows that there were 
at least two modes of sepulchre at Palmyra— 
not an exceptional circumstance, but one that is 
at times overlooked in architectural speculations. 
These Tomb Towers are all but new as a subject 
of consideration to architectural students, and 
yet they are not limited to Palmyra. Dr. Wright 
mentions similar towers still to be seen in Bashan ; 
there is an old Persian one at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
which up to a late date had been looked upon as 


* The block is kindly lent by the publishers for the 
purpose of this review. 
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an ancient Zoroastrian Fire-Temple; Fergusson 
dealt with it under that reputed character.* At 
Pasargade there is another of these monuments, 
known as Zindan-i-Suleiman, or the Prison of 
Solomon.t The restorations that have been made 
by Professor Cockerell and others might lead one 
to assume that the Mausoleum of Mausoleus at 
Halicarnassus belonged to the same type of monu- 
ment. The Lycian tombs may perhaps be also 
derived from an early form of the same. These 
square tombs form a marked contrast to the round 
tombs which are also found in more than on 
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tombs, similar to the tomb of Diocletian at 
Spalatro, which has a very close resemblance to 
the Holy Sepulchre. There is also the “ Tomb 
‘of the Christian ’’ in Algeria, a round building 
derived from the Roman tombs, of which the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo—the Tomb of Hadrian at 
Rome—may be taken asa typical example. There 
are in museums old urns in the form of a primitive 
Roman round hut, which might have been the 
starting point of the circular Roman tomb; but 
the greater probability of origin is likely, in this 
ease, to be found in the old Etruscan tumuli 
tombs, such as the Regulini Ga- 
lassi tomb, which is a develop- 
ment from the primitive funereal 
mound. This would be in keeping 
with the origin of the Buddhist 
sttipa, a round monument, which 
is recognised as coming from the 
grave tumulus, or cairn. As far 
back as the time of the Brahmanas 
a distinction of some importance 
was attached to round and square 
tombs in India. This is shown by 
the following curious passage from 
the Satapatha Brahmana : “ Four- 
‘‘cornered. The gods and Asuras, 
“both the offspring of Prajapati, 
‘“eontended in the regions. The 
‘gods expelled the Asuras, their 
‘rivals and enemies, from the re- 
‘* sions ”’ [econceived, apparently, as 
square or angular]. “ They, being 
‘‘ regionless, were overcome. Hence 
‘the people who are divine con- 
* struct their graves four-cornered ; 
‘whilst the Eastern people, who 
‘‘are akin to the Asuras, construct 
“them round.’ * The Eastern 
people, we may assume, were 
the aborigines that the invading 
Aryans found in India, and their 
round graves were what is now 
represented by the stipa: this 
agrees with other knowledge we 
have of that far-back period. The 














locality. ‘The Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is a 
round structure; as it was built by Constantine, 
its form may have been derived from the Roman 


* See The Palaces of Nine ell ¢ Perse) is Re stored, 
by James Fergusson, p. 206. See also His? f Art in 
Persia, by MM. Perrot and Chipiez, p. 74, fig. 21; also p. 
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+ An illustration of this is given in History of Art 
Persia, by MM. Perrot and Chipiez, p. 208, fig. (8. M. 1 
treats this, as well as the one at Naksh-i-Rustam, as : 
Tomb-Tower. ‘The Hon. George N. Curzon, in his Persia, 
vol. ii. p. 144, cives an illustration of the one at Naksh-i 
Rustam, where a tomb character is given to it._-W. S. 


,errot 





‘<«livine people’’ were of course 
the Aryans, and their tombs were 
four-cornered or square. Crema- 
tion, it may be stated, is comparatively a modern 
custom with the Aryans in India. That some 
signification was at all times attached to the form 
and construction of tombs can scarcely be doubted; 
but with only scant references to guide us, it is 
very difficult, in most cases, to discover what that 
significance may have been.t 


Satapatha Brahmana, xiii. 8,1, 5. Muir’s Sanscrit 
Texts, vol. ii. p- 485.—W. S. 
+ This question of round and square tombs may possibly 
be connected with the meaning of round and square towns. 
Ecbatana was circular; and I may refer to my Paper on 
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On the journey to Palmyra Dr. Wright gives 
slight descriptions of the places on the way, and 
we learn of the remains of old temples and 
churches, of which little more than the founda- 
tions remain. These were in the early centuries 
of our era thriving places, with large and splendid 
buildings. Jambrouda, now known as Yabroud, sent 
a bishop to the Council of Nice. The inhabitants 
are now robbed by the Turk who governs them, 
and who does not protect them from the robbers 
of the desert —a condition of things which receives 
illustration in various forms in Dr. Wright’s book. 

Bashan, it would seem, is a vast mine of archo- 
logical remains; Burckhardt, in 1812, reported 
the existence of the ruins of 171 towns; since 
then Waddington and others have added to the 
number, and Dr. Wright reports over 200 names 
of places in his note-book where, he says, ‘‘ a rich 
‘harvest still awaits the patient archeologist in 
“that wonderful land.’ The author expresses 
the opinion that the period of prosperity in Bashan 
was from the time of Agrippa to that of Justinian ; 
it was during the palmy days of Roman rule that 
there was wealth enough to have produced the 
splendid temples and palatial residences, the re- 
mains of which are yet visible in the ruins of 
Kanawat and Bosra. This period would also 
include the time when Palmyra was prosperous 
and great. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that this book is 
a fine specimen of typography, and well illus- 
trated. A good general idea may be formed 
from it of the architectural remains at Palmyra 
as well as of Bashan; the head and tail-pieces 
of chapters are nearly all from fragments of the 
architectural details, and they have the merit of 
being very carefully rendered. 

WILLIAM SIMpson. 


(105) 
BUILDING LAW. 

The Law relating to Building ; with Precedents of Build- 
ing Leases and Contracts, and other Forms connected 
with Building, and the Statute Law relating to Build 
ing; with Notes and Cases under the various sections. 
Third Edition. By His Honour Judge Emden, assisted 
by Henry Johnston, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 80. Lond. 


1895. Price 14s. 6d. net ; postage 6d. extra. [Messrs. 
Knight & Co., 90, Fleet Street, B.C.) 
This is a new edition, somewhat abbreviated 


for the reader’s convenience, of a standard work 
long known to the building world. The subject is 
treated under numerous divisions, intelligently 


“ Mud Architecture ’’ (Transactions, Vol. III. N.S.), where a 
drawing and description of Lasgird is given; this is a 
circular village. Babylon, on the other hand, was square 
in plan; other towns in Mesopotamia were the same. 
This form can be traced as far east as China. Peking is 
square ; so are many Chinese towns. The same form is 
found in Burmah. ‘The new Jerusalem was square. ‘There 
must have been some symbolism in this; and the subject 
has yet to be worked out.—-W. S. 
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separated, and set out in good order, dealing 
successively with leases and agreements; quanti- 
ties, specifications, tenders, and contracts; the 
architect’s duties and liabilities, his certificates, 
and the builder’s position and payment ; with such 
further questions as extras, specific performance, 
damage, rentcharges, building covenants, assign- 
ments; also with roads and drains, light and air, 
party structures, support, gas and water, and taxes 
and assessments ; followed by an elaborated series 
of forms for the various kinds of contracts, leases, 
vrants, mortgages, notices, arbitrations, and all else; 
concluding with the full text of the London Build- 
ing Act annotated, and the selected sections of the 
Local Management Acts, Public Health Acts, and 
others affecting Metropolitan building, down to 
the London County Council Bye-laws. Last, not 
least, there is that invaluable addendum, a copious 
index. In spite of the scorn which is so frequently 
flung at the person who relies upon literature of 
the nature of ‘‘ Every Man his own Lawyer,” it 
cannot be questioned that a quasi-popular treatise 
of this comprehensive character must be of the 
utmost benefit to men of business. I may add 
that, for the satisfaction of those who are more 
men of law, there are between three and four thou- 
sand references to ‘‘ cases’’—a circumstance quite 
enough of itself to strike the lay reader with inex- 
tinguishable respect. 

Those who hold the opinion, forced upon so 
many by sad experience, that, as a rule with few 
if any exceptions, litigation in building affairs is 
an entirely clumsy and helplessly haphazard 
process —owing to the elementary fact that the 
artificial abstractions of law courts and the plain 
facts of building and common sense of build- 
ing men are in irreconcilable antagonism—those 
indeed who maintain that the simplest and most 
nearly amicable form of arbitration in the hands of 
intelligent and honest practical men is the only 
rational means of adjusting or compromising 
building controversies and disputes, must neyer- 
theless be encouraged to understand that there 
are natural principles of justice which always 
underlie the investigation of technical incidents 
and the discussion of expert opinions. The uni- 
versal authority of those principles cannot, of 
course, be gainsaid, and the ordinary ‘builder, 
surveyor, or architect who has a book of this kind 
to refer to in cases of difficulty need never fear to 
consult it on the ground of his own incapacity. 
No doubt all * law-books’’ are necessarily obscure 
and prosy to the lay reader, but when the pro- 
fessional author is actuated by the simple human 
motive of making himself intelligible to plain men, 
he can, ina superticial way at least, easily succeed ; 
und accordingly, when the lawyer favours us with 
a popular treatise on building law, we may thank- 
fully acknowledge ow obligation to his good 
nature. It may be cordially said, therefore, that, 
to all appearance, Judge Mmden and Mr. Johnston 
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quite deserve that their work should be credited 


with the successful achievement of a praiseworthy 


enterprise. 

It is obviously impossible on the present occa- 
sion to pretend to submit to the Institute any- 
thing like a critical examination of so voluminous 
and intricate a work; but, as an illustration of its 
comprehensiveness and practical eharacter, the 
chapter which treats of “The architect, his 
“duties and liabilities,’ may be referred to. In 
the first place ‘‘ his appointment ’”’ is shown to be, 
in matters of detail, by no means so simple as 
some appear to think. It is so far gratifying to be 
informed that ‘‘no particular form of appointment 
‘is necessary’’; but it may not be generally under- 
stood that, if the business cannot be “ completely 
“performed within the year,” the appointment 
must be by agreement in writing. Then, if the 
engagement is by a “ corporation,”’ this agreement 
must be under seal, or the too-trusting architect 
‘cannot recover.’’ Perhaps also the corporation 
“cannot’’ pay. Again, if the architect who 
is to act should be not duly nominated before- 
hand, or at least be not “appointed within a 
“reasonable time,” the contracting builder may 
throw up his contract. All this and much more 
of the same sort is worth knowing thoroughly. 

Turning next to the important subject of ‘ Re- 
‘‘muneration,” we are told with sufficient cheer- 
fulness that ‘“‘the mere employment of a pro- 
‘* fessional person implies an undertaking to give 
“him a reasonable remuneration ’’; but, when 
we rejoice over this intelligence, we are at once 
pulled up by a little further information, namely, 
that “this inference may be rebutted by cir- 
“cumstances.” Such a reminder really means 
that a rich client may in most cases not only 
compel a poor architect to complete his service 
to the bitter end without receiving a penny, but 
that he may then refuse to pay even that penny 
on the ground of no one knows what “ circum- 
‘“‘stances.’’ Indeed the architect is quite open 
to be sued for ‘‘ negligence ”’ besides ; while all the 
time he may find what consolation he can in the 
late Lord Coleridge’s pleasant remark (not, of 
course, quoted in this book) that the recent reforms 
of legal procedure serve, after all, only to give 
additional advantage to the litigant with the longest 
purse. However, if we suppose our poor architect 
in the end to gain the day, but to go bankrupt in 
spite of his victory, then there is at least one other 
consolation, namely, that when the money is really 
recovered, although it must of course pass to his 
trustee, he will be allowed out of it ‘a sufficient 
“sum to support life’ for a period not stated. 
Be all this as it may, we are further informed that 
“there is no fixed rule regulating the payment 


‘* of architects,’ but that there is a ‘ Schedule of 


“ Rules”’ published by the Institute which “ can- 
“not be binding on the parties ’’—meaning on 
cither party, by the way—unless by special agree- 
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ment. Our authors, therefore, plainly advise that 
the architect—being apparently of necessity the 
weaker party—should invariably protect himself 
by having a written agreement beforehand: a 
matter of delicacy, however, which it is not easy 
in practice to deal with. Another instance of the 
difficulties that so frequently arise with reference 
to remuneration is the case of preliminary or 
unused drawings. It has been decided that ‘‘ pro- 
‘ bationary plans and drawings” are “ drawings 
‘* to be approved of by all the requisite parties,” 
and that if he fail to obtain such approval, the 
architect ‘‘ has no cause of action.”’ Now, what- 
ever lawyers may say, architects know that to 
apply this maxim to their particular work as any- 
thing like a rule would be simply iniquitous. 
Neither is this the only point upon which the 
courts are apt to confound the position of the 
trained and recognised professional designer with 
that of the pushing shopkeeper who “ will supply 
* sketches with the greatest pleasure and without 
‘‘any charge.’’ For instance, the simple and 
convenient custom of paying an architect by com- 
mission is with many of the learned fraternity an 
almost insurmountable difficulty. Their argument 
runs thus :—If the architect charges by ‘‘ commis- 
‘ sion,’’ he is a “ commission agent” ; and a com- 
mission agent is one who, undertaking to achieve 
for his principal a certain commercial end, is re- 
munerated, not for work, but for success, taking 
as it were a speculative profit by way of a share 
in the accomplished benefit ; so that, if the benefit 
be not consummated, there is nothing to pay. 
Accordingly, there have been judges of eminence 
who, but for other considerations, would academi- 
cally refuse to allow an architect any remuneration 
at all for preparing complete working plans which 
have not been carried out; and the idea of such 
preparatory paper work being charged for at the 
rate of half the commission on the building work 
they would be inclined to regard as too absurd for 
discussion, preferring to allow, if they must allow 
something, some lump sum as a sort of compro- 
mise, or even only as an act of grace. The best way, 
of course, to avoid misunderstanding is to take an 
early occasion to send to the client the Schedule of 
the Institute ; although, equally of course, such a 
step may in certain cases provoke an undesirable 
discussion at the beginning which is not likely to 
arise at the end. 

It goes without saying that many of the dis- 
putes which may arise between an architect and 
his client must ‘“‘go to a jury”; and then, as 
everybody knows, although the risk of getting 
a decision too scientific for common sense is 
diminished in the direction of law, the danger is 
increased in the direction of that kind of unin- 
telligent compromise which is called jumping to 
a conclusion. Amongst other cases this con- 
sideration comes into view when plans are eventu- 
ally rejected because of the tenders exceeding the 
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Here, again, the architect 
is very liable to fall into a pit. A client, for 
example, is dissatisfied with his tenders—a result 
which is very common indeed. All he has to do 
in order to be able to abandon the project and 
dismiss the architect without any remuneration is 
to satisfy a jury of his having stipulated that the 
cost should not exceed a sum stated; and how 
easily this can be done by any person who is 
sufficiently artful at the beginning, and sufficiently 
unscrupulous at the end, need not be described. 
The remedy lies in nothing else but the exercise 
of extreme caution by the architect in his corre- 
spondence. ‘To suppose, as many lawyers are apt 
to do, that the architect enters into an implied 
contract with the client as regards the cost—to 
obtain for him, in fact, an indefinite building for 
a certain fixed price—is in practice, as every 
practical man knows, entirely absurd. When an 
architect, by fraudulent representations, or through 
scandalous want of skill, misleads his client as 
regards outlay, let him suffer ; but what generally 
lies at the root of the disappointment in question 
falls far short of anything of that kind. But this 
is the dictum of common law: ‘‘ Where a person 
“ undertakes, and is employed in performing, a 
“ work of skill and labour, and fails therein, so 
“that his employer derives no benefit from the 
“ work, he is not entitled to recover payment,”’ 
because ‘‘ he ought not to undertake the work” 
(even by implication) “if he does not know 
“ whether he can succeed or not.’’ 5o be it. 

That an architect is not at liberty, on grounds 
of honour, to take secret allowances from his 
builder is well understood ; but the exact law on 
the subject ought to be better known than it often 
is, namely, that any such allowance, when accepted 
by any fiduciary (that is, confidential) agent, is 
received on behalf of his principal, and must be 
so accounted for; and, moreover, that “ any 
“‘ surreptitious dealing” of that nature is simply 
“a fraud,’’ involving most unpleasant possibilities 
to both giver and receiver. A less likely eventu- 
ality, but equally fatal, is that of a private under- 
standing on the part of the architect with the 
employer to the effect, in any practical way, that 
the builder’s bill shall be kept within a certain 
limit. This principle, however, supports the 
apparently paradoxical idea that an architect, as 
arbitrator, although employed and paid by one 
party and not by the other, may be relied upon to 
be strictly impartial between the two: a recogni- 
tion which very few other orders of business men 
can claim, and which our profession, standing 
upright on its own ground, may feel proud of 
being acknowledged to deserve. 

The above remarks, applying to only half a 
dozen pages of the voluminous work before us, 
may perhaps serve to show what a vast amount 
of valuable information is massed together in the 
whole treatise. Ropert Kern. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


IN FRANCE. _III.* 
By Antontn BartHELEMY, Delegate of the 
Ministére des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 


The State is in every country the great public 
builder. But, coming to this portion of my task, 
[ must at once indicate that the active services of 
construction are in France outside the pale of the 
Administration of the Fine Arts, and more parti- 
cularly depend on the Direction of Public Worship, 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, the Prefect of 
the Seine, and the Prefect of Police. I may at 
some future time speak of the duties appertaining 
to those various authorities; I do not wish now 
to trespass much longer upon the patience of 
readers, and my business is principally with what 
is called the Administration of the Fine Arts. 
Those who wish for the most complete informa- 
tion on those matters will find it in a work I have 
already mentioned, to be found in the Library of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Ministry of Arts, which was created by 
Gambetta in 1881, and lasted only from the 14th 
November of that year to the 26th January 1882, 
had in view a centralisation of all the services of 
architecture, from the construction of a village 
school to the restoration of a cathedral. The 
responsibilities are, at the present time, much too 
scattered ; and the young architects who are called 
to the Committee on Historical Monuments or the 
service of the Bdtiments Civils do not find suf- 
ficient employment of their energies. 

Until quite recently there was a Direction of 
the Bdtiments Civils, which, after having been 
under the control of the Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion and Fine Arts, had been added to the depart- 
ment of the Minister of Public Works. It has 
finally been abolished, and the Director of Fine 
Arts has now the sole control of that depart- 
ment ; it is evidently a return to what had been 
attempted in 1881, and we must be grateful for it. 

One could write a most entertaining little book 
upon the doings of that ill-fated Direction of the 
Bitiments Civils. First of all, what does one 
suppose a civil building to be ? Most decidedly a 
building neither religious nor military. And yet, 
before the Panthéon was restored to the civil 
worship of great men, when it was the church of 

Previous articles on this subject appeared at pp. 186 
and 225, 
RR 
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Sainte-Geneviéve, it was included in the list of 
civil buildings. The little chapel erected on 
the Boulevard Haussmann as a memorial to 
Louis XVI. is a civil building. The church 
of the Invalides is a civil building; and it is 
strange to note that, while the Invalides belong 
to the Ministry of War, the church which 
they enclose belongs to the Direction of Civil 
3uildings. The Asylum at Charenton is a 
civil building, but not those at Vincennes and 
Le Vésinet. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
given up to that Direction its veterinary schools 
and stud farms. The Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion has also given up the national manufactures 
and a few schools. It has abandoned the College 
of France, but has retained the School of Medicine ! 


Living under the same roof, the Direction of 


the Batiments Civils and the Direction of Fine 
Arts most sericusly exchanged letters, whenever 
a question cropped up such as the insertion of a 
pane of glass in a window of the Louvre, or the 
repairing of a bench in a gallery. When, after 
the fire which destroyed the Opera of the Rue Le 
Pelletier, the Assemblée Nation le voted a sum of 
2,400,000 francs for the repairs of the scenery, the 
Direction of the Batiments Civiis claimed a part 
of that sum, saying that if the scenery unques- 
tionably belonged to the Department of Fine Arts, 
it at least owned the frames, which were to be 
considered as fixtures. 

I remember that when we organised the French 
sections of Fine Arts at the Universal Exposition 
of 1889 we asked the Direction of Fine Arts to be 
allowed to take a cast of the magnificent lion by 
Barye, which is in the Tuileries Garden. That 
application was, of course, a mere formality, and 
was speedily granted. But when the workmen 
came to do their work, the Direction of the Bati- 
ments Civils interposed, saying that there was no 
doubt about the lion being the property of the 
Direction of Fine Arts, but that certainly it did 
not own the pedestal upon which the workmen 
had to rest their ladders. And there is another 
story, which, if you please, shall be the last. When, 
in 1887, the Congress was called to Versailles to 
elect a President of the Republic, vans were sent 
from the garde-meuble with the necessary furni- 
ture for a room which is never used but for that 
purpose. The curator of the Versailles Museum, 
who had pictures to send to Paris, thought that it 
would be safer and less expensive to send them 
by those vans which were going back empty. He 
wrote to the Direction of Fine Arts, which com- 
municated with the Direction of the Bdtiments 
Civils—and M. Carnot had for some time already 
ruled over France when the answer was received ! 

It had come to this, that it was not the same 
service which cleaned the inside and the outside 
of the windows in most of the public buildings, 
and with all the staff of architects, clever, as a 
rule, and willing, with all its agences de travauz, it 


did not fulfil the task which the State expected it 
to perform. Versailles was left in a lamentable state 
of neglect, andthe plant of red-tape had every- 
where grown wild. 

As early as 1848 Mérimée, who was not only a 
great writer, but also a most able and zealous 
defender of our historical buildings, asked that all 
such buildings should be given to the Committee 
on Historical Monuments, the Direction of the 
Badtiments Civils keeping the others ; and in 1855 
a first step was taken by giving to the above Com- 
mittee the Sainte-Chapelle and the Saint-Denis 
basilica. Then matters were allowed to remain 
for a long time in the state which I have described, 
and it was only last year, after Parliament had ex- 
pressed its firm intention to do away with what was 
a kind of standing joke, that the Direction of the 
Bitiments Civils was, as I said, abolished, and a 
decisive step taken towards the constitution in 
l'rance of a real Administration of Art. 

We may rely upon the present Director of Fine 
Arts to set things right, but his task is not an 
easy one. I hope my readers will forgive me for 
saying that those who have to deal with archi- 
tects are not always to be envied. Restorations 
are often complained of which would be less ques- 
ticnable if the architects intrusted with them con- 
sented to consult with archeologists. And in too 
many cases do we see buildings erected without 
reference to the wishes of those who are destined 
to inhabit them. I might give instances of monu- 
ments which are perfectly inappropriate to the 
object in view ; and I have a friend who holds this 
opinion, that if the Council of the Bdtiments 
Civils had been called upon to give their advice 
on the construction of railway stations, France 
would now be covered with Greek temples and 
Roman porticoes. 

The State is not only a great builder ; it is also 
a great artist. I mean that its duty is to provide 
for the adequate decoration of the buildings which 
it controls; and here I can only repeat what I 
said in my first article, that no good can come of 
making a building a field of competition between 
artists of different schools and styles. I do not 
admire the decoration of the Panthéon of Paris, 
and I can only hope that the Royal Exchange in 
London will present a happier combination of 
subjects and colours. I hold that the inco- 
herence which we have so often to deplore 
between the building and its decoration is due to 
the fact that the architect and the artists in- 
trusted with the decoration of his work are kept 
apart. It is not good for the artists, nor is it good 
for the architect; and it has in a large measure 
made it possible that such a question as this should 
to-day so often be asked, Is architecture an art or 
a profession ? 

The Ministry of Arts of 1881 was so thoroughly 
imbued with those ideas that it established a 
Direction of Construction and Decoration, to which 
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was given control of the purchases made every year 
by the State in the various expositions, and of the 
orders which the State gives annually to certain 
artists. Speaking of the expositions, I should not 
omit to mention the travelling scholarships which 
the State grants every year to young artists who 
have given in the two Salons indications of such 
talents as would benefit by a sojourn in foreign 
countries. 

That same direction had charge of the decora- 
tion of the streets and public gardens and of the 
organisation of public ceremonies. I know all 
that can be said against centralisation, and I deeply 
regret that the State in France should not rely 
more upon private initiative, instead of persisting 
to hold it in a condition of tutelage. England 
is the home of private initiative, and it is un- 
doubtedly private initiative which has made 
the British Empire what it is. But it must be 
acknowledged that if Paris were divided into a 
number of vestries or other local organisations, 
with a Corporation in the Ile Saint-Louis and a 
County Council on the Boulevards, it would not 
be the very beautiful city that every one owns it 
to be. And it is the more to be regretted that 
there should not be in London some central organ- 
isation : for London is full of possibilities. Lord 
Beaconsfield deplored the absence of such central- 
isation. ‘‘ London,”’ said he, “ possesses only one 
‘of the qualifications of a grand city, size; but it 
“‘wants the equally important one, beauty. . 
“This amount of building capital ought to have 
‘“‘ produced a great city. What an opportunity for 
“architecture! Marylebone alone ought to have 
‘** produced a revolution in our domestic architec- 
“ture. It did nothing. It was built by Act of 
“Parliament. Parliament prescribed even a 
“facade. It is Parliament to whom we are in- 
“debted for your Gloucester Places, and Baker 
“ Streets, and Harley Streets,and Wimpole Streets, 
“and all those flat, dull, spiritless streets, resem- 
“bling each other like a large family of plain 
“children, with Portland Place and Portman 
‘“‘ Square for their respectable parents. The influ- 
“ence of our Parliamentary Government upon the 
“fine arts is a subject worth pursuing.” And 
Lord Beaconsfield, looking for a remedy to that 
evil, declared that what was wanted in architec- 
ture, as in so many things, was a man: “ Shall 
“we find a refuge in a Committee of Taste? 
‘* Escape from the mediocrity of one to the 
‘‘mediocrity of many?’’ Pointing out that the 
pure administration of justice dated from the 
deposition of Macclesfield, that the navy never 
achieved a great victory until an admiral had been 
shot, Beaconsfield proposed to hang an architect. 
Heaven forbid that such a fate should befall a 
member of the Royal Institute! But the State 
does not evidently fulfil its duty when it fails to 
encourage public architecture, because the State 
is the natural trustee of what must be regarded as 


the common inheritance of the nation, and be- 
cause it can do what individuals cannot be expected 
to perform—I mean, promote those great works 
which require long premeditation and great 
sacrifices of time and money. 

I will say no more. I have come to the end of 
my task, which, I fear, has been imperfectly ful- 
filled. But I should be glad if what Ihave said could 
awake in the minds of a few at least of my readers 
a taste for those studies of administration of art to 
which I have devoted the best years of my life. 
Above all should I be thankful if I have made it 
plain that art is the common ground on which we 
can all meet; and that a great benefit might be 
derived from a stronger organisation between all 
those who love art, and who mean to give it, in 
their social and personal life, the great place 
which is its due. 


THE GLORY OF LOMBARDY. 
By Paut Waternovuse [f.], M.A. Oxon. 


All through the night of the 26th August, five 
hundred years ago, the hammers of workmen and 
their busy Italian voices silenced the nightin- 
gales in a green corner of the Lombard plain ; for 
on the morrow would come the great Duke 
Giovanni Galeazzo, with two of his sons and 
Francesco Barbavara, to lay, as the first founda- 
tions of a new monastery, the four inscribed stones 
blessed by the Bishop of Pavia, and there was still 
many an hour’s work to do to finish the great 
pavilion—the salla pro primo lapide—in which 
the court of the Duke and the gathered Certosini 
would witness the celebration of a solemn Mass. 
Such was the pious inception of that great Certosa, 
marvellous in a land of marvels, which now, reft 
of its religious purpose but not of its religious 
significance, stands an enduring and entrancing 
monument of the homage which an age of rest- 
less infidelity could pay to faith and rest. So 
great was the solemnity of the initial ceremony, 
and so vividly did it live in popular tradition, as 
to furnish, after a hundred years, the subject of 
two bassorilievi in the building. 

The stone-laying and the Mass were followed by 
a banquet, from which the Duke was absent ; and 
this in turn was followed by a conference of 
Milanese architects, who set out the plan of the 
future building. Many a church bears in its 
features the evidence of variant hands and brains 
—in fact, there are few large buildings of the 
Middle Ages in which a single and original pur- 
pose has been carried out on the unaltered lines 
of the first proposer—but it is improbable that 
many fabrics, except in modern times, have sup- 
plied the field for a battle of styles such as was 
fought over the Certosa of Pavia. It is to this 
conflict of methods, not less than to the super- 
excellence of its display in the three arts of archi- 
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tecture, painting, and sculpture, that the building 
owes its unchallenged power of interest. 

Political upheavals caused the first operations 
to be followed by half a century of stagnation, 
and the works were not resumed till 1450—that 
memorable date which Alberti has incised on 
these pointed arches, decked in Latin trappings, 
which are the wonder of the Malatestan Church 
at Rimini. But the struggle at Pavia was not 
yet to be between Gothic and Classic. This laps« 
of over fifty years, in itself enough to produce a 
change of style even under the normal stride of 
art’s progress, happened to coincide with an 
unusual crisis in architectural history. At the 
time when the foundations were laid, the laws of 
construction among the Lombard architects wer 
exposed to influences from over the Alps. ‘There 
was a rush of Northern theory from France and 
Germany, which, if it did not serve to 
lutionise the principles of Lombard construction, 
was at least warmly welcomed by the Milanese 





revo- 


architects. Looking at these novelties rather 
from a decorative than a static point of view, they 
experimented with them in Milan Cathedral that 


pile of miscreated blunders whose popularity with 
English multitudes is the crowning evidence of 
its failure. To do it justice, the building has its 
partial virtues, but they are not among the 
qualities for which it is so multitudinously admired. 

The Certosa, then, thanks to the c 
Milanese experts, was to have been a Milan Cathe- 
ral in microcosm, but, thanks to cireumstances (for 
which thanks to Heaven!), their projects were never 
carried out. Guineforte Solari —not 
his family to work on the building—was in charge 
of the operations on their resumption, and struck 
a blow for Lombard tradition. As far as_ his 
foundations permitted he returned to the vernacular 
method, and he carried out his not 
merely in matters of detail but constructionally, 
by substituting for the intended flying-buttresses 
(which do not grow well in Italian soil) the tradi- 
tional running arcade, which in this case is not, 
as often, a mere ornament to the external walls of 
the nave, but a device whereby to supply a counter- 
poise to the vault thrusts. The weight of the 
arcade itself, and any thrust that may be trans- 
mitted through it,is transferred by arches concealed 
under the aisle roofs to the main piers and to the 
walls between the chapels. 

These changes—reversions rather than progres 
sions—only carry us less than half-way towards 
the culminating glories of the church. Restrained 
by some more than mortal foree—or perhaps with 


heress of 


] 
changes, 


a knowledge of the gathering powers that in other 
towns had begun to bear their fruit—Guinefort 
and his band kept their hands off the facade. 


Solari had his own intentions as to the front, and 
what they were may be seen in the model which 


Borgognone placed in the founder’s hands, It is 
no easy matter to determine the reasons which 
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induced the painter to represent on the model a 
facade which was neither that of the original nor 
of the executed design, for Borgognone had more 
than a bystander’s share in the project finally 
adopted. Perhaps he mistook Solari’s for the 
original ; perhaps there was no original obtainable, 
and this was a convenient substitute. At the 
bidding of destiny and at the age of fifty-two 
Guineforte Solari died, and in his dying removed 
the only obstacle to realising in the facade the 
views of the younger school. He had been a great 
architect of many works, and he lived and moved 
in the mysterious twilight between the Lombard 
architecture and the Renaissance. 

His son, Pietro Antonio, made.himself a name 
and left it carved on the Kremlin at Moscow; his 
daughter became the wife of Amadeo—the great 
sculptor Giovanni Antonio Amadeo—whom we 
know at Bergamo in the Colleone Chapel, at San 
Lanfranco near Pavia, in the Borromean Chapel 
on Lago Maggiore, but pre-eminently at the Certosa. 
He, with Cristoforo Mantegazza, Benedetto Brioso, 
and the excellent Lombardo, was the creator of 
that gorgeous frontispiece which, for all its sins of 
omission, commission, and fallacy, is one of the 
great masterpieces of the world. The artists 
quitted the shape of the building, in itself a grace- 
ful one, to adopt for their own purposes one which 
in itself is unpardonable. The outline is execrable, 
but the result is consummate. It is like some 
great cliff, amorphous though symmetrical, against 
which the accumulated wave of the Renaissance 
has dashed and left its impress. 

We have in our Library, through the kindness of 
the author, a monograph of an unusual character.* 
Signor Beltrami [ Hon. Corr. M.)j, whose connection 
with the Institute we proudly acknowledge, is not an 
architect only, but a writer of great judgment and 
feeling. The impression of sympathetic alliance 
between his writing and his subject is not, I am 
convinced, merely due to those associations which 
cling like an aroma to the Italian language. It 
is not alone the charm of the Transalpine tongue 
which transports the reader to the hot expectancy of 
that very dusty “ strada carrozabile ’’ between the 
station and the monastery, thence to the cool 
shade of the ‘‘vestibolo d’accesso,” and thence 
again to the unnamable, innumerable wonders 
of the buildings within, to the treasures of the 
chapels, the beauties of the gardens, the solitudes 
of the cloisters. 

Signor Beltrami’s book is technical, historical, 
and scientific ; still, for its quality of sympathy | 
should put it on the shelf, not among the row of 
red covers which are our common travelling 
companions, nor with the architectural text-books, 
but between Symonds’s Sketches and Bourget’s 
Sensations d’Italie. 


Storia (1396-1895) e Descri- 
So. Milan 1895. 


* La Certosa di Pavia. 
By Luca Beltrami. 
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MINUTES. IX. 

At a Special General Meeting, held Monday, 
1896, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. C, Penrose, F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair, with 13 Fellows (including 7 members of the 
Council) and 7 Associates, the President moved that, 
ject to Her Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion of architecture be presented to 
Mr. Ernest George, for his executed works as an architect. 
The motion having been seconded by Mr. Aston Webb 
V.S.A., Vice-President, it was 

ReEsotveD that, subject to Her Majesty’s gracious 
sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of architecture be presented this year to Mr. Ernest 
George, Vice-President, for his executed works as 
an architect. 

The meeting then terminated. 


2nd March 


sub- 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session, 
held Monday, 2nd March 1896, at the close of the Special 
General Meeting above referred to, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
I.R.S., President, in the Chair, with 13 Fellows (including 7 
members of the Council) and 7 Associates, the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 17th February 1896 ‘“p. 269) were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

Referring to the Resolution of Condolence in respect of 
the late Lord Leighton passed at the Gengral Meeting of 
the 3rd February, the President read the correspondence 
in relation thereto which had passed between the Institute 
and the Council of the Royal Academy 

The President announced that the Council had that day 
drawn up and signed a petition to the House of Commons 
urging the rejection of the City and South London Rail- 
way Bill now before Parliament, which Bill, if passed into 
law, would involve the demolition of the church of St. 
Mary Woolnoth. 

A list of donations to the Library 
taken as read, 
Institute to the 
on the Minutes. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands, under By-law 9, namely : 


p. 282}. 


see Supplement) was 
and an expression of the thanks of the 
several donors was ordered to be entered 


As Fellow. 
HENRY PHILIP BURKE DOWNING, F.S.L. (Quali- 


fied as Associate 1889). 


As Associates (32). 
HALLAM CARTER PEGG (Qualified 1890). 
OSBORN CLUSE HILLS (Qualified 1895). 
ERNEST REUBEN ORTON DAVIS (Probationer 
1890, Student 1892, Qualified 1895), Leicester. 
CHARLES MATTHEW ELLISON HADFIELD 
(Qualitied 1895), Sheffield. 
JOHN ROBERT SMITH (Qualified 1895). 
KENNETH WOOD (Qualified 1895), South Shields. 
EDWARD ARTHUR WHIPHAM (Qualified 1895), 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


HENRY WHEELER ANDERSON (Qualitied 1895), 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

ARTHUR DOWN (Qualified 1895), Warrington. 

LAWTON ROBERT FORD (Qualified 1895). 

GEORGE CHURCHUS LAWRENCE (Probationer 
1890, Student 1892, Qualified 1895), Bristol. 

WILLIAM EDWARD KING PALMER (Qualified 
1895). 

GEORGE RICHARDSON SMITH (Queélitied 1895), 
South Shields. 

WALTER HENRY 
Bristol. 

TOM TURNER (Qualified 1895). 

EDWARD THOMAS ALLCOCK 
Student 1891, 

EDGAR GEORGE 
Cardiff. 

CHARLES BURROWS FLOCKTON (Qualified 1895), 
Sheftield. 


STEADMAN 


(Qualified 1895), 


(Probationer 1889, 
Qualified 1895). 


CUSSON DOWN (Qualified 1895), 


ARTHUR JAMES STRATTON (Probationer 1890, 
Student 1892, Qualified 1895), Liverpool. 
TOM WILLIAMSON HOOLEY (Probationer 1842, 


Student 1803, Qualified 1895), 
WALTER BRAND (Probationer 
(ualitied 1895), Ipswich. 

HARRISON MORTON (Qualified 1895), Taunton. 

JOHN DOUGLAS BLAND (Probationer 1891, Stu- 
dent 1893, Qualified 1895), Cambridge. 

EDMUND FARLEY COBB (Probationer 
dent 1890, Qualified 1895), Rochester. 

PERCY RIDER SMITH (Probationer 1890, 
1891, Qualified 185). 

JOHN LEWIS REDFERN (Qualified 1895), 

ERNEST ROBERT DANFORD (Qualified 
Rotherham. 

NICHOLAS FITZSIMONS (Qualified 1895), Belfast. 

VICTOR DANIEL HORSBURGH (Qualified 184). 

CECIL SCOTT BURGESS (Qualified 1895), Edin- 
burgh. 

= "ERARD EASTEE JORDAN (Qualified 1895). 

GEORGE LEWIS SHEPPARD (Probationer 1893, 
Student 1894, Qualified 1895), Worcester. 


Manchester. 
1891, Student 1893, 


1889, Stu- 
Student 


Hanley. 


185), 


The President announced his approaching departure for 
Athens as one of the International Commission of three 
architects appointed by the Greek Government to report 
upon the repairs required at the Parthenon in consequence 
of the earthquake of 1894 [p. 282). 

The proceedings then terminated, and the Meeting sepa- 
rated at 8.35 p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
THE BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION. 


Some Observations on Ancient and Modern Building. 
By Arthur Dixon, M.A. 


Read 7th February 1896, 

The question I have proposed to myself to consider is, 
How is it that ancient towns and villages are delightful 
and full of beauty, and that modern towns are, on the whole, 
ugly and uninteresting? By ancient I mean, roughly 
speaking, previous to the present century, and more espe 
cially previous to the sixteenth century. And when I 
venture to speak of modern towns as ugly, I do not mean 
that many modern towns do not or mor 
modern buildings which within certain limits are beautiful 
and interesting, but that, on the whole, modern towns are 
failures from the point of view of architectural interest and 
beauty. 

It will be convenient to clear the ground of one or two 
points which do not immediately concern my present point 


possess one 
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of view. One often hears people say it is only a question 
of age: old buildings are beautiful because they are old, and 


modern buildings will be the same when their time comes. 
There is, I think, some truth in this, but not much. Age 
to some extent obliterates and sottens defects, and in the 
country, at least, it adds beauty of its own, especially in th 

way of colour. Also age blunts criticism, on the principle 
of the adage, ‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum.’’ When a 
wicked man is dead our anger at his misdeeds is blunted ; 
and when a building is old enough to be considered dead, 
or rather to be considered of a dead style, we are able to 
regard its faults with a certain charity, born of its im- 
potence to grow and reproduce itself. But if age can add 
beauty to what is already beautiful, and can soften ugli 

ness, it cannot make an ugly thing beautiful. Then there 
are certain difficulties which stand in the way of modern 
building, but which are foreign to the building itself and 
its processes. Smoke, for instance—an¢ I 
towns, other fumes, which terribly limit th 
copper will not turn green, and everything else tun 
black. By-laws, which impose some 





co i’ scheme 











sary and very inconvenient restric [ have Ly mind 
the by-law which provides that all woodwork shall be set 
back 4} inches from the surface of walls—and this tempts 


me to a digression. 

Why is it that a window set flush with the wall looks 
right, that a window set back a foot or two looks right, but 
that a window set back 4} inches oks wrong I refer, 
of course, only to wood-framed windows, and not to stone 
mullions. I think the explanation is probably something 
of this kind. Glass set flush with the w f not cut into 
too large pieces, catches the sunshine and makes a cheerful 
glimmer of light, while it does not detract from the solidity 
and repose of the wall. If, on the other hand, the glass is 
set back a foot or two, it misses the sunshine, and you get 
almost as rich a shadow as if there were no glass at all, 
and the repose and solidity of wall-surface which you losé 
in one way you regain in the depth of shadow and tl 
thickness of wall revealed by the opening. A window set 
back 4} inches seems to miss all the nts and catch 
all the bad ones. It breaks up the l-surface ineffect 
ively, and puts the glass in a posi 
neither the gravity of deep shadow nor the cheerfulness of 
reflected light. 

Then there are the by-laws which, be use of the 





le 


where it gives 





objections which no doubt exist to some kinds and degrees 
of projections beyond the street line, absolutely prohibit 
everything in the way of projecting windows, and prohibit 


the only kind of signboard which adds to instead of detract 
ing from the character of a building. Then there are what 
I may call the commercial exigencies, the demand for large 
plate-glass windows, for unseemly advertisements, for ob 


vation. These are 


trusiveness generally of style and decc 
questions really of public taste, and will, it is to be hoped, 
solve themselves in time; indeed, already in the more 
highly developed communities there are signs of a bette 
appreciation of the necessities and decencies of building. 
All these points, however, are beside my subject, which 
seeks to deal with what I may call the esoteric causes only 
of the want of delight in modern buildings, and I propose 
to consider them under two headings, namely, Craftsman 
ship and Materials. 

By the former I mean the manne1 
design is carried out, quite apart from tl 
here I think we are met on the thre 
with what seems at first an almost in 
I do not for a moment mean to sugge 
our modern stonemasons and carpenters: they are pro 
bably as highly educated, as intelligent, and as skilful in 
their own way as they have ever been; indeed, in some 
ways they are too clever and too skilful ; but I think the 
system under which they work makes it impossible foi 
them to give their work th 


in architect s 
mnitself; and 
f the inquiry 
rable difficulty. 


disrespect fon 














delight which 


] + 
e Character an 


mark ancient and especially medieval craftsmanship. It 
is supposed that the medieval craftsmen went about 
the country in gangs or companies under the lead of 
their foreman, who must have acted as _ architect, 
building churches and manor-houses and cottages. By 
working always together they formed a distinct style and 
tradition of their own, and in different parts of the country 
one can recognise a similarity of style in most of the 
buildings of medieval date. Each man must have had a 
personal interest in his work which grew and developed 
with every building he worked at. It would be much the 
same as if nowadays builders were always their own archi- 
tects, or architects their own builders; so that the same 
man designed and built the house, and was always working 
in close sympathy and relationship with the men who laid 
the stones and framed the timber. 

The present state of things is, of course, very different. 
How can a workman feel a personal interest in his work, 
or put any personal feeling and character into it, when 
from month to month he works at different designs in the 
different styles of different architects? The highest de- 
velopment he can come to is to quickly grasp the ways of 
his ever-succeeding masters; there is no right or wrong 
for him—no good or bad; there is only this style or that 
style; and so his highest skill comes to be imitative, 
slavish, and lifeless. It is not only by the individual 
variations of the architectural mind that the craftsman’s 
mind becomes confused and fettered, for architects are 
divided into many camps. One day the craftsman may 
find himself called upon to work in the manner of the 
fifteenth century, the next day he may find himself ante- 
dated by a thousand years, and the day after wake to find 
himself a Frenchman under the Grand Monarque. How 
can a man working under such conditions put life and 
character into his work; and how can his work be worth 
turning aside to look at if he does not ? 

When it is a question of plain brickwork there is not 
perhaps very much in it, though even here the value of a 
definite and growing tradition must have been very great. 
But when we come to masonry the question becomes one 
of vital importance, and it is impossible, or almost impos- 
sible, for the cleverest architect and the most skilful mason 
to put character into their work. 

[ lived for some months in a Gloucestershire farmhouse 
which had been built at three different periods. The barn 
was built, I believe, in the fifteenth century; the arrange- 
ment of the hewn stones and rubble-work is in itself a work 
of art, and gives the greatest delight to the plainest of build- 
ings. The house itself was built partly in the seventeenth 
and partly in the eighteenth century. The earlier masonry 
is still interesting and characteristic, though inferior to the 
barn; the eighteenth-century work had lost all character 
and beauty. The same remarks would apply, I think, 
venerally to buildings in this part of the country. 

The deterioration in the character of masonry which 
went on from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century is 
due, if my point of view is correct, to the gradual change 
of the system under which building operations were carried 
on. In the early times it is practically true to say that 
architect, builder, and mason all united together as mem- 
bers of one gang or company, not for a few months over 
one building, but more or less permanently over a series 
of buildings. In other words, the foreman of the company, 
or master-builder, who was himself a mason or a carpenter, 
would prepare the plans and act as architect, very likely in 
consultation with the men, any of whom might in time 
hope to take the leadin the company. This would give scope 
and encouragement to the growth of individual intelligence 
and feeling, and the company, by always working together, 
would develop a vital and always growing style or tradi- 
tion. As time went on division of labour began to creep 
in; architect, builder, and mason became separated into 
three classes, with the result that traditions of craftsman- 
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ship were broken up. The builder became a man of busi- 
ness, andthe mason a machine. 

This does not mean, as is sometimes suggested, that 
medivval buildings were built without an architect. ‘The 
leader of the band of craftsmen, the foreman or master- 
builder, was no doubt, so far as the making of the 
designs is concerned, and so far as the superintendence of 
the work is concerned, as much the architect of the build- 
ing as a modern architect is; but there was this ditfer- 
ence: by working always with the same men, the master- 
mind was able to reach every stone of the building, instead 
of being master of the main outline only; and, what is 
even more important, the work had in its details the 
advantage of other minds also working in free servitude to 
the master-builder. 

The question of materials is as important and almost as 
hopeless. We suffer in the first place from the invention, 
in these scientific and commercial days, of a number of 
cheap methods of preparing materials. The cheap method 
once having been introduced, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to escape from it. 

In the case of bricks, for instance. Every one now 
admits that a building does not look right, however well it 
may be designed, if it is built of bricks of the regular Mid- 
land shape, 9 « 43 x 3, or 3} inches. But the 3-inch brick 
works out much more cheaply than the 23-inch or 2-inch 
brick of old times. The perverse ingenuity of the in- 
ventor of the 3-inch brick has put a great difficulty in the 
way of Birmingham builders; a difticulty which cannot 
be avoided in the cheaper kind of buildings. Slates are 
another great difficulty in buildings in which cost is an 
important element. I have no fear of finding myself in a 
minority if I say that a roof built of the modern smooth, 
thin, evenly shaped Welsh slates cannot look well ; but these 
slates are much cheaper to build with than heavy small 
slates, and the cheaper method being once known and 
practised it is impossible in many cases to revert to the 
older method, which alone is capable of beauty. 

The Elizabethan mansion of Plas Mawr, at Conway, is 
roofed with Welsh slates, some of which are grey, some 
blue, some green, some purple. Yet it is, if I am not mis- 
taken, quite a beautiful roof. But the slates are small, 
thick, uneven in shape, and all pointed in white mortar. 
Again, Normandy and other parts of Northern France are 
full of slate roofs, which are undoubtedly very beautiful. 
The slates in this case are thin and fairly smooth, grey in 
colour, but very small, and they lend themselves to the 
greatest beauty and delicacy of outline. In the port of 
Honfleur not only the roofs but the walls of the houses are 
covered with such slates, and, though rather gloomy, they 
look wonderfully well. 

The point seems to be that even Bangor slates might be 
successfully used if they could be prepared and selected, 
not with machine-like regularity, but by the hands of men 
whose feeling and character had not been killed out of 
them by overmuch monotony and subdivision of labour. 
In woodwork the individuality of human feeling once found 
important scope. Who does not recognise the difference 
between the look of an adzed beam and one turned out 
die square from a_ saw-mill—whose eye lingers with 
pleasure over a modern half-timbered building? We may 
admire the form and proportion and the well-composed 
lines of the architect’s design, but the admiration requires 
an effort; the saw-mill has taken the delight away from it. 

It is not easy to see any remedies for these difticulties, 
at any rate on a large scale. In some few cases delight- 
ful work is done even now, but never, I expect, by the 
contract workman working under ordinary conditions. 
Skilful and intelligent as he is, he has lost his soul and 
become the slave of many masters. 

I have so far omitted any reference to the question of 
ornamentation of buildings, partly because it did not 
come exactly under any heading, and partly because it is 


perhaps the most difficult question of all; though in one 
sense it may admit of the easiest solution, because if we 
cannot fix upon any satisfactory scheme of ornament we 
can at least leave it out altogether. It seems to me that 
the position of the modern builder and architect is more 
difficult in this respect than it has ever been before, for 
several reasons. 

First, there is the question of execution. The usual 
system is, I believe, for the architect to design the orna- 
ment, more or less roughly; and his designs are worked out 
by the workman, who in this way is continually working 
out the ideas of different minds. For reasons pointed out 
before, I believe this system cannot have satisfactory 
results. The mind and the hand must belong to the 
same man: either the architect must execute his own 
designs, or the workman must design his own work. I 
have seen an architect execute his own designs, though 
that is not often possible. For the workman living under 
modern conditions to make designs in which there shall be 
any real life or feeling or conviction seems at least equally 
impossible. Who ever looks with any real interest or 
pleasure at the decoration of a modern building? ‘There 
are, I have no doubt, some exceptions to this rule. The 
late John Sedding’s church in Sloane Square is, I believe, 
quite without lifeless ornament, and it is full of decoration ; 
but in this case it is, I believe, true that every piece of 
ornamental work was done by what might be called a great 
man, a man of real and untrammelled imagination, a great 
sculptor, or painter, or other designer working from his own 
designs. This is probably what it comes to—no ornament 
at all, unless you can get a man of real imagination to do 
it—and that means in most cases none at all. 

There remains the more restricted question of mouldings. 
Here the difficulties are different. It is true modern 
masons are so clever and modern appliances so highly 
developed that mouldings are apt to look as if turned out 
by a machine ; but even if they did not, the chief difficulty 
would, I think, remain. In past times an architect or 
mason was born with a tradition. A certain style of 
moulding was universally used, and was actually in pro- 
cess of growth and development under the hand of every 
one who used it. It was, in fact, alive. 

Now, there is no living tradition ; each man has to pick 
his moulding out of a dead heap, or else invent a new one 
himself. Perhaps this does not apply to some of the 
simplest mouldings, because they arise directly, or almost 
so, from the needs of the case. A _ stringcourse, for 
instance, must be weathered at the top to preserve itself, 
and throated underneath to keep the drip off the wall 
below, and these necessities alone produce some sort of a 
moulding—that is, there are a few universal types which 
can hardly die because they are born of necessity every 
day. But the moment you leave the simplest forms, the 
ditticulty begins. Can each man invent a new scheme or 
style of mouldings? I hardly believe it is possible; at 
any rate, it has not been done. Then he must use one or 
other historical type. That is, he must at once give, so 
to say,a false date to his building. The moment that a 
building or any part of it can be definitely labelled as 
belonging in style to any past period, it is, as it seems to 
me, so far condemned. 

So that here, again, the conclusion seems to be, for the 
present, no ornament, or the least possible. 

I ought not perhaps to come to a conclusion without 
attempting to suggest a way out of the difficulties which I 
have indicated, though I do so with great diftidence and 
hesitation, for the solution, if there is one, will lie in the 
general flux and change of things, and the exact form it 
will take it is impossible to prophesy. I have, however, 
already pointed to the only direction in which it seems to 
me an improvement can take place. Somehow or other, 
the barriers between architects or designers, builders or 
men of business and craftsmen, must be broken down. I 
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do not think it is possible to get again as complete a fusion 
of the different classes as there seems to have been 
in the old times; but, at any rate, it appears to be essen- 
tial that some means should be found by which the same 
architect and the same men should permanently work 
together, and by which a larger and freer scope should he 
allowed to the intelligence and feeling of the men. 


LEGAL. 
The London Building Act, Section 212. 


DUNSMORE ¢. MARSLAN 


{th February, before 
Ss Va sla) d, 


builder, against a 


At the Lambeth Police Court on the 
Mr. Hopkins, was heard the case of Duns 
an appeal by Mr. Gilbert Dunsmore, a 
notice of requirements served him by Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, District Surveyor for Camberwell, in connection 
with the contemplated erection of some houses at Peckham 
Rye. The point at issue was whether the District Surveyoi 
was entitled to demand that the buildings should be erected 
in accordance with the provisions of the London Building 
Act 1894, which came into operation on Ist January 1895, 
or whether the builder was entitled to proceed under the 
old Act. 

Mr. Rose Innes appeared in support of the 
Mr. Williams 
Innes said the parties were desirous of decidin 
the proper construction to be put upon si 
London Building Act. Mr. Dunsmore was ¢ 
building operations, and prior to the Act ¢ 
Messrs. Stevens, who were the ow 
property at Peckham Rye, had ag him for a 
period of something like ninety-nine years, at a rental of 
£50 per annum, some land upon which he had now built a 
number of houses, and upon which he was 
building four more. The difficulty raised by the District 
Surveyor was that there was no written contract between 
Messrs. Stevens and Mr. Dunsmore so as to bring the ease 
within the decision in Tanner vy. Oldman ‘antea, p. 75). 
Counsel contended that it was perfectly immaterial 
whether the contract was in writing or not. 

Mr. Dunsmore gave evidence as to the 
between Messrs. Stevens and himself 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the District Surveyor, sub- 
mitted that when the Act spoke of a c t meant a 
valid contract which could be enforced between the parties. 
Under the Statute of Frauds a contract for 
land must be in writing. He contended that the arrange- 
ment between the parties was not a 
neither party could enforce specific performance. 

Mr. Hopkins came to the 
were being erected under a contract made 
passing of the Act,and made an 
District Surveyor’s order. 


upon 


ippeal, and 
represented the District Survevor. Mr. 
¢ what was 
212 of the 


rrying on 


into torce 


ners of considerable 


reed to let 


desirous of 


arrangements 


ontract 


the lease of 
contract, because 


that the houses 
prior to the 


lischarging the 


con lus on 


ordel 


Building Line: Building erected in substitution of 
formerly existing Building. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (APPELLANTS) U. PRYOR (RESPONDEN' 


This was a special case stated for the opinion of the 
Court by a metropolitan po ice magistrate, and heard by 
Mr. Justice Lawrance and Mr. Justice Coll 10th 
February. 

The respondent had been summoned upon a complaint 
made by the appellants for beginning to erect, without 
leave of the London County Council, a building beyond the 
general line of buildings on the northern side of Princes 
George’s Road, Stoke Newington, on 20th October 184, 
contrary to 25 & 26 Vict. c. 102, s. 75; 45 Vict. c. 14,s.10; 
and 51 & 52 Vict. e. 41. 

The summons was first heard on Ist 


ns on the 


April 1895, and 
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adjourned until May 1895, when the magistrate dismissed 
the summons. 

The respondent was a builder, and had begun to erect 
the building in the said road for the owner of the site. The 
Superintending Architect to the London County Council, 
by his certificate of 22nd January 1895, settled the 
general line of building in Prince George’s Road, and 
decided the building in question to be within that road. 
The owner objected to this certificate, and appealed to the 
Tribunal of Appeal under the London Council (General 
Powers) Act 1890. The Tribunal confirmed the Superin- 
tending Architect’s certificate, but held that the buildings 
in reference to which the general line of buildings had 
been certified were on land within the exceptions contained 
in the 33rd section of the London Council (General 
lowers) Act 1890, such land being the sites of buildings 
and land held with buildings existing at the time of the 
passing of that Act. The building in question was being 
erected partly upon the forecourts of two houses formerly 
existing on the site, and partly upon gardens at the back of 
the said houses. The forecourts between those houses and 
the Stoke Newington Road were about forty feet in depth, 
and the gardens were of greater length. The proposed 
building was seven feet beyond the general line of buildings 
in Prince George’s Road. The magistrate was of opinion 
that the facts of the case brought it within the decision in 
Lord Auckland vy. The Westminster District Beard of 
Works and dismissed the summons, but stated a case, 
asking the Court whether upon the case as stated he was 
right in coming to this conclusion. 

Mr. H. Avory and Mr. F. F. Daldy for the appellants ; 
and Mr. R. A. M‘Call, Q.C., and Mr. Alexander Macmorran, 
().C., for the respondent. 

The Court allowed the appeal, and sent the case back to 
the magistrate to be dealt with. Mr. Justice Lawrance 
was of opinion that the facts were not within the principle 
of Lord Auckland’s case. In that case there was a court- 
yard, probably only asmall portion of the general building, 
with a high wall round. This yard was held to be part of 
the premises on which Lord Auckland might rebuild. In 
the present case there was a forecourt and garden to Nos. 
83 and 85, and the owner claimed the right to build on 
them. It could not be done, however, if the building was 
in front of the building line. He was desirous of building 
on the forty feet of forecourt and on the garden at the 
back, which was perhaps double the length. All the cases 
showed that this could not be done. 

Mr. Justice Collins said that he had some doubts at first 
as to whether the magistrate had not found as a fact that 
the facts of the case brought it within Lord Auckland vy. 
The Westminster District Board, but on looking at the 
structure of the case it appeared that the magistrate had 
stated the facts and asked the Court as a question of law 
whether they were governed by Lord Auckland’s case. 
There land, part of the purtenance of a house pulled down, 
was held to come under the word “* building,’’ so as to 
entitle the owner to say that he could build thereon. It 
formed part of the house. There were similar cases, how- 
ever, in which the facts were found the other way. -In the 
case of Lary v. The London County Council (1895) there 
was a house and garden with a dwarf wall round. The 
owner built a large wall 11 feet high and 18 inches thick 
on the site of the old wall. According to the respondent’s 
argument in the present case, he would have been entitled 
to erect a house there. But it was held that he had no 
right to build such a structure as he had put up. So far asa 
principle was to be gathered from the cases, it did not go 
beyond this, that a man was entitled to build a series of 
structures on the same site. But where there was a large 
area not built on, as here, when the forecourt was 40 feet in 
length, and the garden at the back longer, it must be taken 
as a point of law that they could not be part of the building. 

Leave to appeal was granted. 











